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OFFICIAL  DIRECTORY. 


SANTA  BARBARA  STATE  TEACHERS  COLLEGE 

Administered  Through 

DIVISION  OF  NORMAL  AND  SPECIAL  SCHOOLS 

of  the 

STATE  DEPARTMENT  OF  EDUCATION 


WILL  C.  WOOD,  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction _ 

- Ex  Officio  Director  of  Education 

SAM  H.  COHN - Deputy  Director  of  Education 

State  Board  of  Education. 

E.  P.  CLARKE,  President. 

MRS.  CARRIE  PARSONS  BRYANT  S.  D.  MERK 

CLARENCE  E.  JARVIS  CHARLES  A.  STORKE 

MRS.  H.  M.  HASTINGS  F.  J.  O’BRIEN 


Officers  of  Administration. 


CLARENCE  L.  PHELPS _ 

MILDRED  C.  PYLE _ 

WILLIAM  H.  ELLISON _ 

JANE  CUSHING  MILLER. 

WILMA  LOWSLEY _ 

ALDINE  WINHAM _ 

MARY  OLDFIELD  STEELE 


- President 

- Dean  of  Women 

- Acting  Dean  of  Men 

- Registrar 

- Financial  Secretary 

- Librarian 

Secretary  to  the  President 


Calendar  for  1926-27. 

June  21 - 

August  13 - 

September  13 - 

November  25  to  28 - 

December  18  to  January  2 - 

January  28 - 

January  31 - 

April  9  to  17 - 

June  10 - 

2—44918 


.Summer  Session  Opens 
-Summer  Session  Closes 
. — First  Semester  Opens 
-Thanksgiving  Holidays 

- Christmas  Holidays 

..First  Semester  Closes 
Second  Semester  Opens 

- Easter  Vacation 

Second  Semester  Closes 


FACULTY. 

Clarence  L.  Phelps,  B.A.,  M.A.  (Stanford)  ;  additional  graduate  work  at 

Stanford  _ President 

Ednah  Rich  Morse _ President  Emeritus 

J.  Leroy  Stockton,  B.A.,  M.A.  (Columbia)  ;  Ph.D.  (Stanford) _ 

- Tice  President  (Leave  of  Absence) 

Mildred  C.  P.vle,  B.A.  (Western  College,  Oxford,  Ohio)  ;  M.A.  (University  of 

California) _ Dean  of  Women;  Social  Hcienee 

William  Ashworth,  B.A.  (Dartmouth);  M.A.  (Stanford _ 

_ Dean  of  Men;  English  (Leave  of  Absence) 

Helen  M.  Barnett,  graduate  Music  Department,  State  Teachers  College ; 
Student  MacBnrney  Studios,  Chicago ;  University  of  California ;  B.A. 
(University  of  California) - - (Part-time)  Music  (Leave  of  Absence) 

Elizabeth  Bishop,  B.S.  (Teachers  College,  Columbia)  ;  M.A.  (University  of 

California) _ _ General  Science 

Alice  V.  Bradley,  B.S.  (’Wisconsin)  ;  additional  graduate  work  University 

of  Chicago  and  University  of  California _ .1 — Home  Economics 

Ettore  Cadorin,  Royal  Academy,  Venice ;  studied  with  Rodin,  Paris ;  Lecturer 

in  America  for  Italian  Government _ (Part-time)  Sculpture 

Austine  I.  Camp  (Wellesley  College) _ (Part-time)  Weaving 

Lewis  C.  Carson,  B.A.  (Universities  of  Michigan  and  Harvard)  ;  M.A.  (Uni¬ 
versities  of  Michigan  and  Harvard)  ;  Ph.D.  (Harvard)  _  (Part-time)  Psychology 

Edith  O.  Churchill,  Santa  Barbara  State  Teachers  College _ Cafeteria 

Florence  L.  Clark,  B.A.  (Pomona)  ;  State  Teachers  College,  Santa  Barbara; 

M.A.  (Columbia) _ _ _ Home  Economics 

Mary  E.  T.  CToswell,  Pratt  Institute  ;  Portrait  Study  with  John  W.  Clawson  ; 

Sculpture,  Herbert  Adams ;  Design,  Arthur  W.  Dow - 

_ Wt ;  Acting  Head  of  Art  Department 

Ruth  Doolittle,  Student  Instructor - (Part-time)  Art 

Charlotte  P.  Ebbets,  graduate  Pratt  Institute  ;  special  work.  Teachers  College, 

Columbia  ;  Harvard  Extension - Head  of  Home  Economics  Department 

Stanley  M.  Edwards,  Santa  Barbara  State  Teachers  College ;  pupil  of  Ingerson 

_ (I‘art-time)  Art 

William  H.  Ellison,  B.A.  (Randolph-Macon)  ;  M.A.,  Ph.D.  (California) _ 

_ Head  of  Social  Science  Department ;  Acting  Dean  of  Men 

Emanuel  E.  Ericson,  B.S.  (The  Stout  Institute)  ;  additional  work  University  of 
Calitornia  ;  practical  experience  in  cabinet  making,  building  construction  and 

drafting ;  editorial  work  Industrial  Education  IMagazine _ 

_ Head  of  Department  of  Community  Mechanics  and  Vocational  Education 

A.  Grant  Evans,  LL.D.  (Oklahoma) - (Part-time)  English;  Philosophy 

Isabel  Morton  Fish,  graduate  School  of  Museum  of  Pine  Arts,  Boston  ;  graduate 

Evening  School  of  Drawing,  Boston _ (Part-time)  Art 

Winifred  M.  Frye,  B.S.  (Milwaukee-Downer)  ;  additional  work  University  of 

Chicago ;  Columbia  Commonwealth  Art  Colony _ 

_ Horne  Economics ;  In  Charge  of  Household,  Art 

O.  J.  Gilliland,  B.A.,  M.A.  (Stanford)  ;  additional  graduate  work  at  Yale 

_ Science;  Physical  Education 

Fred  L.  Griffin,  graduate.  Mechanics  institute,  Rochester;  additional  work 
Syracuse  University  and  Montana  State  College ;  practical  experience 
Franklin  Automobile  Factories  ;  Engineering  Department  Duluth  Shipyards 
_ Wood  work  ;  Sheet  Metal 

( Part-time )  Art 


Harriett  Griffith,  A.B.  (University  of  California) 


.1.  M.  Hawley,  A.B.  (State  College,  Santa  Barbara)  ;  Summer  study  Columbia, 
University  and  University  of  Illinois  ;  Asst.  Master  Mechanic  Coast  Culvert 
and  Flume  Co.,  Portland,  Oregon,  and  Celite  Company,  Lompoc,  Cali¬ 
fornia _ (Part-time)  Machine  Drawing;  Architectural  Drawing 

William  H.  Hayward,  Commercial  Painter  and  Decorator _ 

- (Part-time)  Painting;  Wood  Finishing 

David  Imboden,  Stage  Director,  Lobero  Theatre _ (Part-time)  Af't 

Charles  L.  Jacobs,  B.M.T.  (Columbia)  ;  M.A.  (Stanford)  ;  additional  graduate 

credit,  Coluinbia _ _ ^ _ Head  of  Education  Department 

Edith  M.  Leonard,  B.E.  (Chicago  Academy  and  National  Kindergarten  and 
Elementary  College,  Chicago)  ;  additional  work  at  University  of  California 
_ Supervisor  College  Elementary  School 

Florence  W.  Lyans,  Pratt  Institute ;  University  of  Chicago  School  of  Fine 

and  Applied  Arts _ (Part-time)  College  Elementary  School 

William  Clarence  Maxwell,  B.A.,  M.A.  (Stanford)  ;  Ph.D.  (University  of 


Washington)  _ English 

Edris  Nevins,  Student  Instructor _ (Part-time)  Art 


Douglas  Parshall,  studied  with  Dewitt  Parshall,  N.A. ;  represented  in  Syracuse 

and  Reading  Museum,  National  Gallery,  Washington _ (Part-time)  Art 

'William  W.  Peters,  B.A.,  M.A.  (Knox)  ;  M.S.  (Illinois)  ;  additional  graduate 
work  in  Electrical  Engineering  at  Illinois  and  in  Physics  at  University 
of  California _ Physics;  Mathematics 

Elsie  A.  Pond,  B.A.,  M.A.  (Stanford)  ;  additional  graduate  work  at  University 

of  Colorado _ Supervisor  College  Elementary  School 

Laura  Specht  Price,  B.A.  (University  of  Minnesota);  M.A.  (Stanford) - 

_ Education;  In  Charge  of  Teacher  Training 

Mattie  Ramelli,  B.A.  (California)  ;  M.A.  (Stanford) - Modern  Languages 

INI.  Susanna  Rogers,  University  of  Southern  California;  B.A.  (University  of 

Colorado)  ;  additional  work  Department  of  Hygiene,  Wellesley - 

_ _ _ Head  of  Physical  Education  Department 


Wulliam  L.  Rust,  trained  in  Engineering,  Birmingham,  England,  and  Dunkerque, 
France ;  practical  experience  as  Chief  Engineer,  Seaside  Oil  Co. ;  Chief 
Engineer  American  Beet  Sugar  Company  (Oxnard)  ;  Proprietor  Machine 
Shop  and  Commercial  Garage ;  Master  Mechanic  and  Engineer  Longhead 

Aircraft  Company  (Santa  Barbara) - 

_ Automotive  Theory  and  Repair;  Machine  Shop;  Electricity 

Hazel  W.  Severy,  B.A.,  M.A.  (Stanford) _ Head  of  Science  Department 

E.  W.  Simmons,  Commercial  Artist _ (Part-time) Art 

E.  D.  Soderstrom,  diploma.  The  Stout  Institute;  practical  experience,  machine 

shop  and  foundry _ (Part-time)  Forging,  pattern  making  and  foundry  practice 

Earle  Fiske  Walker,  B.A.,  M.A.  (University  of  Nebraska)  ;  additional  graduate 

work  at  Stanford  and  University  of  Chicago - Science 

Winifred  Weage,  B.A.  (Washington)  ;  M.A.  (Columbia) - Physical  Education 

Florence  Naylor  Wieler,  Oberlin  Conservatory,  Oberlin,  Ohio ;  University  of 

Missourf;  University  of  California - (Part-time)  Music 

Hamilton  A.  Wolfe,  National  Academy  of  Design,  New  York ;  Art  League, 

New  York,  Columbia _ Head  of  Art  Department  (T^ave  of  Absence) 

Jane  Cushing  Miller,  Wittenberg  College - Registrar 

IMary  Oldfield  Steele,  Colorado  College _ Secretary  to  the  President 

Wilma  Lowsley _ _ _ Financial  Secretary 

Aldine  Winham,  B.A.  (Mills)  ;  graduate  State  Library  School,  Sacramento, 

California  __ - Librarian 


GENERAL  INFORMATION. 

HISTORICAL. 


This  institution  was  founded  by  legislative  enactment  in  1909,  under  the  / 
name  of  The  Santa  Barbara  State  Normal  School  of  Manual  Arts  and  Home 
Economics.  Its  first  sessions  were  held  in  the  Blake  Memorial  Building  of 
the  public  schools  of  the  city.  Later,  the  present  commanding  site  was 
secured.  The  first  buildings  were  completed  and  occupied  in  1913. 

Within  the  next  six  years  three  other  buildings  had  been  completed,  and 
the  Departments  of  Art,  Physical  Education,  and  Music  had  been  added.  In 
3  919  the  legislature  added  the  General  Professional  Department  and  changed 
the  name  of  the  institution  to  The  Santa  Barbara  State  Normal  School.  Again, 
in  1921,  by  legislative  enactment  the  institution  changed  its  name  to  The 
State  Teachers  College  of  Santa  Barbara  and  secured  the  right  to  develop 
courses  leading  to  the  A.B.  degree  upon  approval  by  the  State  Board  of 
Education.  In  the  meantime,  by  another  legislative  act,  the  local  Junior 
College  was  taken  over  and  became  a  part  of  the  institution.  Since  then  the 
Junior  College  has  been  definitely  affiliated  with  the  University  of  California; 
the  State  Board  of  Education  has  approved  the  granting  of  the  A.B.  degree 
with  majors  in  Community  Mechanics,  Home  Economics,  Elementary  Education 
and  Art,  and  the  institution  as  a  whole  has  been  admitted  into  the  ranks  of  The 
American  Association  of  Teachers  Colleges. 

LOCATION. 

Santa  Barbara  is  a  most  delightful  city  of  more  than  30,000  population.  It 
has  one  of  the  most  attractive  natural  settings  in  the  country,  and  the  com¬ 
bination  of  its  scenic  beauty  and  its  delightful  climate  attracts  visitors  and 
homeseekers  from  all  parts  of  the  world.  It  is  essentially  a  city  of  homes  and 
has  a  superior  type  of  citizenship,  all  of  which  taken  together  makes  it  an 
admirable  place  in  every  way  for  the  location  of  an  institution  for  the  training 
of  teachers. 

The  college  is  built  on  a  tract  of  land  containing  sixteen  acres  located  on 
Mission  Ridge  within  the  city  limits.  It  overlooks  the  entire  city  and  com¬ 
mands  a  view  of  the  Santa  Barbara  Channel  and  the  islands  beyond  it. 
Goleta  Valley,  with  the  Pacific  Ocean  in  the  distance,  spreads  out  in  another 
direction,  while  high  mountains  rising  up  impressively  almost  from  the  campus 
itself  complete  the  grandeur  of  the  picture  which  annually  delights  the  thou¬ 
sands  of  people  who  come  to  view  it. 

CLIMATE. 

There  is  no  more  equable  climate  in  all  California  than  in  Santa  Barbara. 
Intense  cold  is  unknown,  excessive  heat  is  rare  and  the  variation  of  tempera¬ 
ture  the  year  round  is  moderate  in  a  degree  no  less  wonderful.  This  fortunate 
condition  is  mainly  the  result  of  natural  environment.  Invariably  an  ocean 
breeze  tempers  the  summer  heat,  and  the  mountains  almost  encircling  the  city 
break  the  force  of  the  trade  winds,  while  the  islands  in  the  channel  protect 
the  mainland  from  the  rough  winds  of  the  outer  ocean. 

Official  records  show  that  the  difference  between  the  mean  temperature  of 
summer  and  winter  is  only  twelve  degrees,  at  any  one  given  hour  of  the  day 
and  night.  The  hottest  hours  of  summer  rarely  exceed  ninety  degrees,  and 
the  coldest  nights  seldom  register  a  temperature  below  thirty-two  degrees. 
There  are  on  an  average  two  hundred  and  forty  clear  days  during  the  year 
and  of  the  remaining,  sixty  are  wholly  cloudy,  and  sixty-five  partially  so. 

BUILDINGS. 

Up  to  the  present  time  six  buildings  have  been  erected  as  the  needs  of  the 
school  have  warranted.  The  main  building  consists  of  administration  offices, 
classrooms,  laboratories,  and  the  general  library.  The  Industrial  Arts  building 
is  occupied  by  shops  for  milling,  turning,  and  bench  work  in  wood;  electrical 
work,  house  painting  and  furniture  finishing;  and  by  the  sheet-metal,  forge, 
automobile,  and  machine  shops.  The  Physical  Education  building  is  a  newly 
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built  and  thoroughly  equipped  gymnasium.  The  Practice  House  is  a  small 
building  designed  for  use  by  the  Home  Economics  Department,  but  at  present 
generally  shared  for  social  purposes  by  all  departments.  The  Cafeteria  build¬ 
ing  is  the  practical  demonstration  plant  for  the  Home  Economics  Department, 
and  serves  meals  for  the  entire  student  body.  An  additional  shop  building  has 
recently  been  added.  The  upper  floor  of  this  building  is  temporarily  used  to 
house  the  College  Elementary  School. 

LIBRARY. 

The  Library  is  a  collection  of  more  than  8,000  carefully  selected  books  and 
pamphlets.  It  consists  of  well-balanced  professional,  technical,  literary,  and 
reference  material,  Avhich  meets  the  fundamental  requirements  in  all  depart¬ 
ments.  In  the  development  of  the  library  thus  far,  several  private  collections 
of  books  and  material  of  great  value  have  been  donated  by  friends  of  the 
institution.  Other  additions,  both  by  gift  and  purchase,  are  being  made  as 
rapidly  as  possible. 

Careful  selections  from  current  periodicals  furnish  valuable  material  for 
the  various  departments,  and  opportunities  for  cultural  development  as  well. 
A  large  collection  of  foreign  photographs — a  gift  to  the  library — is  used  for 
general  reference  work. 


MUSEUM. 

The  Museum  is  a  gift  from  the  Natural  History  Society  of  Santa  Barbara. 
It  consists  of  the  careful  collection  of  the  society  through  a  long  period  of 
years,  and  contains  much  valuable  material  for  both  class  and  exhibit  work. 
Other  gifts  of  museum  material  of  great  value  are  used  for  illustrative  work 
in  various  classes. 

In  connection  with  this  gift  a  considerable  sum  of  money  was  set  apart 
by  the  society  for  the  purpose  of  providing  a  permanent  lecture  foundation 
for  the  college. 

THE  COLLEGE  ELEMENTARY  SCHOOL. 

The  elementary  school  located  on  the  campus  is  under  the  direction  of  the 
college.  Here  children  of  the  first  six  grades  are  in  charge  of  competent 
instructors  who  supervise  the  teaching  of  senior  students. 

The  school  aims  to  be  practical  and  progressive  in  its  attempt  to  arouse, 
guide,  and  interpret  purposeful,  self-directed  activity  on  the  part  of  the 
children.  This  school  procedure  is  such  as  functions  in  the  life  of  the  child 
outside  of  the  school  environment  as  efficiently  as  within ;  and  is,  also,  such 
as  can  be  carried  over  into  other  schools  by  the  graduates  of  the  college. 

SHOPS  AND  LABORATORIES. 

The  college  has  the  following  shops  and  laboratories: 

M  achine  Shop — Equipped  with  lathes,  milling  machines,  drills,  grinders, 
planers,  hack  saws,  and  all  necessary  small  tools. 

Pattern  Shop — Pull  assortment  of  lathes  and  tools  of  varied  types. 

Forge  Shop  and  Foundry — Equipped  with  various  types  of  forges,  a  harden¬ 
ing  and  tempering  furnace,  a  power  hammer,  a  full  assortment  of  hand  tools, 
complete  oxy-acetylene  welding  equipment,  and  a  small  cupola  with  equip¬ 
ment  for  aluminum  casting. 

Automobile  Shops — Two  shops  completely  equipped  with  demonstration 
machines  and  engines,  overhead  cranes,  air  compressor,  and  a  full  supply  of 
tools  for  the  study  and  repair  of  gasoline  cars  and  trucks.  There  is  also  an 
equipment  for  the  study  of  auto  electrics. 

Sheet  Metal  and  Art  Metal — Equipped  with  stakes,  hammers,  drills,  cutters, 
brakes,  and  soldering  furnaces.  Complete  equipment  for  course  in  art  metal 
and  jewelry. 

Woodworking — Complete  and  varied  equipment;  power  lathes,  jointer, 
grinders,  planers,  saws,  etc.  Complete  facilities  for  staining,  polishing,  and 
flnishing  in  separate  room. 
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Printing — Two  modern  power  presses,  a  full  complement  of  type  of  several 
styles,  paper  cutter,  stands,  and  binding  equipment.  Complete  equipment  for 
course  in  bookbinding. 

Cooking  and  Dietetics — One  room  fitted  with  ranges,  using  gas,  wood,  and 
coal.  Another  is  fitted  with  an  electric  range  as  well  as  with  gas,  and  is 
designed  for  testing  electrical  cooking  devices.  The  apparatus  is  inexpensive. 
Designed  for  practical  teaching  rather  than  show.  Practice  dining  room  in 
connection.  Silver,  china,  and  linen  simple  but  dainty  in  character.  Special 
practice  room  for  research  in  dietetics. 

Sewing — Two  rooms  fully  equipped  for  sewing,  dressmaking,  and  millinery. 
A  mezzanine  floor  gives  space  for  fitting,  lockers,  and  individual  supplies.  A 
sun  room  overlooking  the  city  connects  with  the  dressmaking  room  and 
furnishes  attractive  display  space. 

Science — Two  main  laboratories  equipped  for  work  in  inorganic,  organic, 
physiological,  food,  and  textile  chemistry;  for  industrial  chemistry  for  men; 
and  for  biology,  physiological  botany,  bacteriology,  and  physiology.  Facilities 
for  special  experimentation  and  research  wmrk  in  problems  of  sanitation  and 
health.  Physics  laboratory  equipped  for  college  courses. 

Weaving — A  collection  of  the  latest  type  of  two-harness  and  four-harness 
looms  of  the  Swedish  pattern.  A  number  of  Barbour  looms  adapted  for  the 
purpose  of  making  linen  scrim  weaves,  and  silk  scarfs  and  bags.  A  pergola 
adjoining  the  main  weaving  rooms  is  fitted  with  stationary  tubs  and  all  neces¬ 
sary  utensils  for  the  dyeing  of  materials  used  in  the  weaving  courses. 

Pottery — A  complete  equipment  including  a  kiln. 

Cafeteria — Completely  equipped  for  class  practice  and  service.  Large, 
attractive  dining  room.  Facilities  for  service  for  entire  school,  as  well  as  for 
special  functions  of  organizations  of  the  city.  Frequently  these  organizations 
take  advantage  of  the  school  dining  service  bj^  making  arrangements  for  it  in 
advance. 


STUDENT  ACTIVITIES. 

The  student  body  has  charge  of  general  matters  that  pertain  to  student 
activities.  These  activities  have  two  phases,  one  of  which  relates  to  the  wel¬ 
fare  and  happiness  of  the  students  themselves,  and  the  other  to  cooperation 
with  the  faculty  in  the  maintenance  of  the  standards  and  reputation  of  the 
school. 

All  social  affairs  are  administered  by  a  student  committee  in  cooperation 
with  a  faculty  committee  of  which  the  Dean  of  Women  is  chairman.  Similar 
committees  are  in  charge  of  debating,  dramatics,  public  entertainments,  etc. 
Matters  pertaining  to  finance  and  government  are  supervised  by  the  Presi¬ 
dent’s  office  either  directly  or  through  an  appointed  representative  from  the 
faculty. 

Athletics  of  all  kinds  for  both  men  and  women  are  encouraged  to  the  extent 
commensurate  with  all-round  physical  development  and  good  academic  work. 
Trained  coaches  are  in  charge  of  all  athletic  activities. 

Several  other  student  organizations  have  specific  aims  which  will  be  sug¬ 
gested  by  the  following  list: 

Associated  Women  Students;  Men’s  Clul);  Home  Economics  Association; 
Outing  (hiking)  Club;  Student  Forum — Literary,  Debating,  Dramatics; 
Athletic  Association;  Alumni  Association;  Orchestra,  Glee  Club,  Social  Science 
Club,  etc. 

With  the  assistance  of  the  organizations,  the  sympathetic  cooperation  of 
the  faculty,  and  the  wide  opportunities  afforded  by  such  a  city  as  Santa 
Barbara,  it  is  hoped  that  the  student  may  find  all  that  contributes  to  a  normal, 
healthy  and  joyous  life,  at  the  same  time  that  he  successfully  pursues  his 
studies  in  his  chosen  field. 


THE  ALUMNI. 

The  Alumni  organization  is  an  important  factor  in  the  life  of  the  school. 
Upon  graduation,  students  become  eligible  to  membership.  The  dues  are 
one  dollar  per  year.  Information  is  collectel  from  all  members  each  year 
through  the  questionnaire  of  the  Appointment  Secretary.  Many  new  posi- 
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tions  are  secured  for  members  by  this  means,  and  the  school  is  kept  fully 
informed  of  the  activities  of  its  graduates.  Alumni  reunions  are  held  at 
intervals  in  Santa  Barbara,  and  also  in  such  centers  as  San  Francisco,  Los 
Angeles,  Sacramento,  Stockton,  and  Bakersfield. 

FINANCIAL  ASSISTANCE  TO  STUDENTS. 

The  college  is  able  to  aid  deserving  students  in  at  least  three  ways: 

(1)  By  securing  work  for  those  who  need  to  earn  a  part  of  their  expenses. 

Work  can  usually  be  secured,  but  students  coming  to  the  college  for  the 

first  time  should,  if  possible,  have  sufficient  resources  to  maintain  themselves 
for  an  initial  period  while  looking  for  work.  Positions  for  women  in  private 
homes  where  they  can  earn  board  and  room  are  always  available.  It  is  often 
possible  to  secure  other  positions,  including  secretarial  work,  clerking,  tutoring, 
caring  for  children,  etc.  (It  will  be  advisable  to  communicate  with  the  Deans 
with  reference  to  the  opportunity  for  employment  before  arrival.) 

(2)  By  arranging  loans  of  money. 

There  are  two  funds  from  which  loans  may  be  secured:  (a)  The  Ednah  Rich 
Fund,  established  by  the  founder  of  the  college.  This  fund  is  to  be  used  for 
small  emergency  loans  to  students  to  meet  unexpected  expenses.  These  loans 
do  not  usually  exceed  thirty  dollars.  No  interest  is  charged  and  they  are 
usually  for  short  time  loans.  Application  for  such  loans  should  be  made  to  the 
Deans,  (b)  The  Santa  Barbara  Student  Loan  Fund  is  available  to  deserving 
students  for  larger  loans.  A  very  low  rate  of  interest  is  charged  and  the 
student  is  expected  to  repay  after  he  has  completed  his  training  and  is  earning. 
Applications  for  these  loans  should  be  made  to  the  President  of  the  college. 
In  the  case  of  both  work  and  loans,  students  with  advanced  standing  are 
favored,  although  to  date,  it  has  not  been  necessary  to  refuse  a  loan  on  account 
of  lack  of  funds. 

(3)  By  providing  hospital  fund  insurance. 

The  payment  of  a  nominal  fee  assures  the  student  of  hospital  care  during 
illness,  without  cost  up  to  certain  limits,  and  at  reduced  costs  for  additional 
time. 


LIVING  ARRANGEMENTS. 

Living  arrangements  for  students  whose  homes  are  not  in  Santa  Barbara 
are  made  through  the  offices  of  the  Deans.  Board  and  room  for  students  can 
be  secured  in  private  homes  at  rates  ranging,  according  to  type  of  accommoda¬ 
tions,  from  $37.50  to  $40  per  month  for  two  meals  on  college  days  and  three  on 
Saturdays  and  Sundays.  The  midday  meal  is  furnished  approximately  at  cost 
by  the  college  cafeteria.  Apartments  and  housekeeping  rooms  can  be  secured 
at  varying  rates.  By  sharing  apartments  living  accommodations  can  be 
secured  at  a  minimum  cost  of  $10  per  student.  The  average  cost  for  running 
expenses  (including  light,  heat,  and  food),  per  student,  ranges  from  $20  per 
month  up.  Women  students  desiring  to  arrange  housekeeping  in  groups  con¬ 
sult  with  the  office  of  the  Dean  of  Women  and  secure  a  responsible  person  to 
act  as  supervisor  of  the  group. 

Suitable  opportunities  can  usually  be  found  for  those  who  desire  to  be 
self-supporting  while  in  college.  Many  women  students  find  it  desirable  to 
assist  with  housework  in  private  homes  in  exchange  for  board  and  room. 
Especial  care  is  taken  to  make  these  situations  pleasant. 

Pending  permanent  location  of  women  students  the  Santa  Barbara  Recrea¬ 
tion  Center  will  furnish  inexpensive  accommodations  if  desired. 

PHYSICAL  EDUCATION. 

The  requirements  are  specified  in  the  detailed  statement  of  each  course.  As 
nearly  as  possible  all  types  of  activity  are  provided  for  each  student  during 
his  stay  in  college.  Unit  requirements  are  not  lessened  by  sport  participation 
except  as  provided  for  by  the  course  requirement. 

Sport  seasons  include  such  as  baseball,  basketball,  football,  track,  volleyball, 
tennis,  etc.  Contests  for  men  with  other  colleges  and  intramural  contests 
for  both  men  and  women  are  features  of  the  year’s  activities.  Regulation 
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outfits  for  women  students  include  plain  white  middies,  dark  bloomers  and 
black  shoes  and  stockings. 

All  students  are  expected  to  register  with  the  physical  education  department 
upon  their  entrance  to  the  college.  A  medical  examination  is  required  of  all 
students  as  an  entrance  requirement.  The  college  arranges  for  such  an 
examination  at  a  minimum  cost  to  the  student.  Students,  either  men  or 
women,  who  are  interested  in  a  minor  in  physical  education  looking  toward 
certification  to  teach  the  subject,  should  consult  the  notes  relative  to  this 
matter  which  are  attached  to  the  Home  Economics  and  Community  Mechanics 
degree  courses. 

SOCIAL  AND  RECREATIONAL  ACTIVITIES. 

There  are  attractive  opportunities  for  social  and  recreational  activities.  At 
the  college  there  are  three  chief  social .  agencies :  the  student  body  as  a  whole, 
the  Associated  Women  Students,  and  the  Men’s  Club.  The  faculty  also  at 
various  times  sponsor  social  events  and  open  their  homes  to  those  who  attend 
the  college.  Among  the  most  enjoyed  social  activities  are  trips  to  the  Channel 
Islands  and  the  various  beaches,  dancing,  stunt  parties,  automobile  sight¬ 
seeing  trips,  bathing  and  hiking.  During  the  year  plays  are  given  at  intervals. 
The  Community  Arts  Association  offers  numerous  entertainments  in  drama 
and  music,  with  productions  and  concerts  regularly  each  month. 

The  scenic  beauties  of  Santa  Barbara  are  unique.  The  mild  climate 
with  its  continuous  good  weather  attracts  distinguished  people  who  have 
made  this  their  home  and  through  cooperation  have  developed  a  community 
spirit  which  is  already  internationally  known.  There  is  a  flourishing  artists’ 
colony  and  a  writers’  club,  both  of  which  are  active  in  sponsoring  the  native 
folklore  together  with  all  else  which  is  best  in  literature  and  art. 

Thus  the  location  of  the  college  is  in  every  way  ideal,  and  united  with  high 
college  standards  offers  inducements  rarely  found  in  such  happy  combination. 

APPOINTMENT  BUREAU. 

The  college  maintains  an  appointment  bureau  for  the  mutual  service  of  its 
graduates  and  boards  of  trustees  desiring  to  fill  teaching  positions.  There 
is  no  fee  for  the  service  rendered,  except  that  students  wishing  to  avail  them¬ 
selves  of  the  advice  and  help  of  the  bureau  are  expected  to  join  an  alumni 
association,  for  which  a  fee  of  one  dollar  is  charged.  There  is  no  guarantee 
that  positions  will  be  secured,  but  since  no  difficulty  has  been  experienced 
in  placing  our  graduates,  a  candidate  can  feel  confident  of  securing  a  satis¬ 
factory  position. 

The  same  interest  is  taken  in  graduates  in  service  as  in  those  just  complet¬ 
ing  the  work  of  the  college.  A  question  blank  is  sent  out  each  year  asking  for 
information  concerning  the  work  and  prospects  of  graduates.  From  the 
returns  the  bureau  is  able  to  be  of  service  in  securing  promotions  for  progres¬ 
sive  graduates,  a  matter  quite  as  important  as  securing  the  first  position.  All 
candidates  are  expected  to  reimburse  the  bureau  for  telephone  messages 
and  telegrams  found  necessary  by  the  Appointment  Secretary  when  making 
efforts  in  their  behalf. 

SUMMER  SESSION. 

The  summer  climate  of  Santa  Barbara  is  delightful,  and  the  summer  session 
offers,  in  addition  to  the  main  consideration  of  educational  courses  of  the 
highest  grade,  all  of  the  advantages  of  a  vacation  at  the  seaside  or  in  the 
mountains.  A  session  is  held  each  year,  beginning  about  a  week  after  the 
close  of  the  regular  session.  This  session  is  especially  designed  for  the  needs 
of  teachers  in  service,  and  suggestions  are  welcomed  as  to  how  it  can  better 
serve  this  end.  One  adaptation  which  has  been  made  is  that  of  offering 
certain  shorter  courses  for  the  convenience  of  those  teachers  whose  schools 
open  too  early  in  the  fall  to  enable  them  to  take  advantage  of  the  full  program. 
A  full  course  gives  half  a  semester’s  credit. 
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FEES. 

1.  A  registration  fee  of  $1.50  per  semester. 

2.  A  student-body  fee  of  $8  per  semester  as  provided  by  the  student-body 
constitution.  Payment  of  this  fee  entitles  the  student  to  entrance  to  all 
regular  athletic  contests,  and  also  to  a  subscription  to  the  college  paper. 
Payment  of  the  fee  in  two  semesters  of  any  year  entitles  the  student  to  a  copy 
of  the  college  annual.  These  fees  are  collected  by  the  business  office  of  the 
college  each  semester  and  turned  over  to  the  student  body. 

3.  Laboratory  fees  to  cover  the  cost  of  material  in  laboratory  courses,  not 
to  exceed  $10  per  course. 

4.  A  diploma  fee  (upon  graduation)  to  cover  the  actual  cost  of  the  diploma. 

5.  Summer  school  fee  of  $10  for  six  weeks  and  $15  for  eight  weeks. 
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STANDARDS  AND  REGULATIONS. 

ENTRANCE  REQUIREMENTS. 

Students  entering  the  college  must  give  evidence  that  they  are  at  least 
sixteen  years  of  age  and  that  they  are  of  good  moral  character.  In  addition, 
they  must  place  certain  records  on  file  in  the  office  of  the  Registrar.  These 
records  are  as  follows  : 

Students  coming  directly  from  California  high  schools  are  asked  to  submit 
records  on  the  Form  A  blank  of  the  University  of  California. 

Others  submitting  records  for  admission,  or  for  advanced  standing,  are 
asked  to  supply  the  following: 

(1)  Name  of  subject. 

(2)  Units. 

(-3)  Hours  per  week. 

(4)  Number  of  weeks. 

(5)  Length  of  “hour”  in  minutes. 

(6)  Grade. 

(7)  Key  to  grading  system  used  when  grade  was  assigned. 

All  records  submitted  should  be  the  originals  issued  by  the  institution  in 
which  the  work  was  done. 

Students  applying  for  entrance  are  requested  to  submit  all  credentials  at 
least  one  week  before  the  date  on  which  they  expect  to  enter. 

ENGLISH  '‘A”  EXAMINATION. 

All  regular  students  of  the  institution  must  take  the  English  “A”  examina¬ 
tion.  A  small  fee  will  be  charged  for  this  examination.  Students  who  fail 
to  pass  will  be  given  a  special  make-up  course  which  they  must  take  without 
credit.  In  case  it  should  be  necessary  to  take  the  course  a  second  time,  they 
will  be  charged  a  fee  of  $10. 

STATUS  OF  STUDENTS. 

All  students  are  either  regular  or  special.  These  terms  refer  to  status  in 
the  institution  and  not  to  the  programs  of  the  students. 

Regular  students  (with  full  college  standing)  are  those  who  are  graduates 
of  accredited  high  schools,  and  who  are  recommended  by  the  high  school 
principal  to  do  college  work.  These  are  the  only  students  in  the  institution 
who  are  candidates  for  its  degrees  or  certificates. 

Special  students  (without  full  college  standing)  are  all  students  who  can 
not  meet  the  requirements  named  above.  Such  students  are  admitted  in  certain 
cases  in  which  an  investigation  of  the  individual’s  qualifications  seems  to 
show  that  profitable  work  may  be  carried  on. 

TRANSFER  FROM  SPECIAL  TO  REGULAR  STANDING. 

Transfer  from  special  to  regular  standing  may  take  place  in  any  one  of 
five  ways:  The  student  may  (1)  return  to  the  high  school  and  do  sufficient 
work  to  earn  recommended  graduation;  (2)  take  and  pass  regular  college 
entrance  examinations;  (3)  present  evidence  of  freshman  standing  in  an 
approved  institution  of  higher  learning  other  than  the  Santa  Barbara  State 
Teachers  College;  (4)  present  evidence  of  the  possession  of  a  valid  certificate 
to  teach  in  the  schools  of  California;  (5)  earn  in  any  semester  in  which  a 
standard  program  is  carried  average  grades  of  “2.5”  or  better  (see  marking 
system  below). 

ADVANCED  STANDING. 

Advanced  standing  may  be  acquired  (a)  through  transcript  of  record  from 
approved  institutions;  (b)  through  careful  examinations  given  by  heads  of 
departments  in  this  college,  or  (c)  in  case  of  candidates  for  certification  in 
special  subjects,  by  statements  of  experience,  as  noted  above,  if  the  candidate 
is  not  seeking  a  degree.  Advance  units  are  not  given  for  teaching  experience 
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except  to  a  maximum  of  eig’ht  units  in  the  General  Professional  Course  and  to 
a  maximum  of  three  units  in  other  departments  to  apply  on  supervised  teaching. 

SCHOLARSHIP  AFTER  ENTRANCE. 

I.  Scholarship  success  is  rated  on  a  five-point  scale  as  follows: 

1 —  Superior. 

2 —  Above  Average. 

3—  — Average. 

4 —  Below  Average,  but  passing. 

5 —  Failure. 

A  condition  is  marked  “cond,”  and  an  incomplete  is  marked  “inc”;  and  “P” 
indicates  passed  without  grade;  but  no  one  of  these  three  latter  marks  is 
considered  a  step  in  the  marking  scale.  They  are  used  to  indicate  temporary 
conditions  until  the  permanent  mark  can  be  assigned.  No  plus  or  minus 
marks  are  used  in  final  marks,  since  these,  also,  if  used  would  constitute  extra 
steps  in  the  scale. 

II.  General  provisions. 

1.  A  student  who  at  the  middle  of  any  semester  has  unsatisfactory  grades 
(4’s  or  5’s)  in  more  than  fifty  per  cent  of  the  units  originally  scheduled  on  his 
semester  program  card  when  filed  shall  be  strongly  advised  to  withdraw  from 
the  college. 

2.  Any  student  carrying  a  program  of  twelve  or  more  units,  who  at  the 
end  of  any  semester  has  not  made  satisfactory  grades  (3  or  better)  in  one-half 
of  the  units  originally  scheduled  on  his  program  card  when  filed,  will  be 
placed  on  probation  for  one  semester.  Any  student  carrying  from  six  to 
eleven  units,  who  has  not  made  satisfactory  grades  (3  or  better)  in  six  or 
more  units,  will  be  placed  on  probation  for  one  semester.  Any  student  carry¬ 
ing  a  program  of  more  than  five  units  and  failing  to  make  satisfactory  grades 
(3  or  better)  in  five  or  more  units  originally  scheduled  will  be  required  to  with¬ 
draw.  Students  carrying  five  units  or  less  must  make  passing  grades  (4  or 
better)  in  all  of  the  units  carried  or  be  similarily  disqualified. 

If  a  student  fails  during  the  probationary  semester  to  make  an  averag^,;:grade 
of  at  least  3  with  a  program  of  not  less  than  twelve  units,  he  will  be  disqualified 
for  an  indefinite  period. 

3.  Grades  earned  in  other  institutions  by  disqualified  students  of  this  insti¬ 
tution  (during  the  period  of  disqualification)  are  recognized  only  by  spepial 
arrangement  with  the  given  institution  in  the  given  case. 

4.  Failure  in  any  course  requires  the  repetition  of  that  course. 

5.  A  student  who  fails  in  the  first  semester  of  a  course  may  not  take  the 
second  semester  until  the  first  semester’s  work  is  made  up,  except  upon 
special  recommendation  of  the  instructor.  If  such  a  student  is  allowed  to 
enter  the  second  semester  of  a  course  and  is  reported  as  unsatisfactory  at  the 
mid-semester,  he  is  thereby  automatically  dropped  from  the  course. 

6.  Students  receiving  incompletes  or  conditions  may  take  the  second 
semester  before  making  up  incompletes  or  conditions  if  the  instructor  approves. 

7.  Incompletes  and  conditions  must  be  made  up  not  later  than  one  year 
after  they  are  incurred.  Otherwise  they  become  failures. 

8.  All  conditions  and  failures  incurred  below  senior  standing  must  be 
removed  or  definitely  arranged  for  by  the  beginning  of  the  last  semester  of 
the  senior  year. 

9.  Students  participating  in  intercollegiate  or  interscholastic  games  shall  be 
carrying  not  less  than  twelve  units  of  college  work  and  shall  be  passing  in  at 
least  nine  of  these. 

10.  No  person  is  admitted  to  work  in  supervised  teaching  whose  average  in 
the  institution  is  less  than  “3”;  and  any  person  already  admitted  to  teaching 
whose  average  shall  fall  below  “3”  is  barred  from  teaching  until  a  “3”  average 
is  re-established. 

11.  No  person  is  graduated  who  has  not  attained  a  “3”  average  in  all  work 
taken  in  the  institution. 
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12.  All  transcripts  of  record  issued  to  students  who  have  not  attained  a 
graduating  average,  and  those  issued  to  students  who  were  unrecommended 
from  the  high  school  and  have  not  removed  this  limitation,  bear  the  stamp: 

On  account  of  low  grades,  not  recommended  for  transfer. 

ill.  Proficiency  tests. 

General  Professional  students  must  demonstrate  proficiency  in  writing,  spell¬ 
ing*,  arithmetic.  United  States  history  and  geography.  The  required  proficiency 
will  be  demonstrated  by  satisfactorily  completing  the  course  in  such  of  these 
branches  as  are  included  in  the  general  professional  requirements,  and  by  pass¬ 
ing  standard  examinations  in  the  other  branches.  The  latter  examinations  are 
given  twice  a  year,  one  in  December  and  one  in  May. 

PROGRAMS. 

1.  An  average  program  is  sixteen  units  per  semester,  but  a  maximum  of 
eighteen  units  may  be  carried  under  certain  conditions,  except  in  the  case 
of  seniors,  whose  standard  maximum  is  seventeen.  Those  students  who  are 
partially  self-supporting  while  in  college,  and  those  physically  below  normal 
will  be  advised  to  take  a  maximum  program  of  not  more  than  fourteen  units. 

2.  The  method  of  petitioning  for  units  in  excess  of  sixteen  is  as  follows: 
The  student  gets  blank  petition  from  the  Registrar  and  fills  it  as  indicated  on 
its  face.  He  gets  (a)  the  signature  of  the  head  of  his  department,  (b)  the 
signature  of  either  the  Dean  of  Men  or  the  Dean  of  Women.  He  then  returns 
the  petition  to  the  Registrar,  who  delivers  it  to  the  credentials  committee. 
Approval  of  excess  units  will  be  given  only  where  scholarship  of  the  student 
indicates  his  ability  to  carry  the  work.  Report  of  action  is  made  to  the  student 
through  the  Registrar.  Petitions  of  this  type  must  be  filed  within  two  weeks 
of  the  opening  of  the  semester. 

3.  A  regular  student  may  not  take  less  than  twelve  units  except  by  petition. 

4.  A  student  with  a  single  failure  or  condition  may  not  take  more  than 
sixteen  units,  in  the  following  semester. 

5.  A  student  with  two  or  more  failures  or  conditions  in  any  semester  may 
not  take  more  than  fourteen  units  in  the  following  semester. 

6.  A  student  desiring  to  drop  a  subject  which  has  once  been  signed  for 
by  any  instructor  on  his  semester  program  card,  or  to  take  up  a  new  subject 
after  the  semester  program  card  has  been  filed,  must  apply  to  the  Registrar 
for  the  requisite  blank  petition  and  follow  the  procedure  thereon  provided. 
In  general  such  petitions,  if  they  do  not  give  the  student  too  many  or  too 
few  unit  hours,  and  if  presented  within  one  month  after  the  beginning  of  the 
semester,  are  granted;  but,  except  in  the  case  of  illness,  any  subject  dropped 
after  the  first  month  counts  as  a  failure. 

7.  A  subject  irregularly  dropped  automatically  becomes  a  failure. 

DEFINITION  OF  A  UNIT. 

A  unit  means  18  college  hours  of  recitation.  Each  of  the  18  recitations 
requires  two  hours  of  preparation.  Two  laboratory  hours  are  counted  as 
one  regular  recitation  hour  if  the  laboratory  work  also  requires  an  hour  of 
outside  preparation.  If  no  outside  preparation  is  required,  then  three  labora¬ 
tory  hours  are  necessary  to  equal  one  hour  of  regular  recitation,  except  in 
physical  education,  where  four  laboratory  hours  equal  one  hour  of  recitation. 

EXAMINATIONS. 

1.  Examination  requirements  for  any  semester  course  shall  consist  of  a 
minimum  of  four  examinations,  each  of  which  shall  be  given  within  one  of 
the  regular  class  hours. 

2.  These  examinations  shall  be  distributed  at  the  discretion  of  the 
instructor,  except  that  the  last  of  the  four  shall  come  within  the  last  week  of 
the  semester.  (As  far  as  possible  the  last  week’s  work  will  be  so  arranged 
that  a  given  student  or  set  of  students  be  not  overburdened  with  examination 
\vork  upon  any  given  day.) 
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3.  It  is  understood  that  this  plan  contemplates  that  there  shall  be  no 
interruption  of  regular  class  work  during  the  last  week  of  the  semester  except 
such  as  is  involved  in  the  use  of  one  of  the  class  periods  for  the  purpose  of 
giving  the  last  one  of  the  four  required  examinations. 

4.  The  final  mark  of  any  student  is  made  up  from  the  results  of  the  four 
examinations,  plus  the  results  of  any  other  written  work,  plus  recitation  or 
laboratory  work,  plus  attendance  record,  or  any  other  factors  which  may  aid 
the  instructor  to  make  a  final  judgment.  These  factors  are  to  be  weighted 
according  to  the  best  judgment  of  the  instructor. 

5.  A  student  who  misses  any  announced  examination  is  not  entitled  to  a 
special  examination  except  upon  request  of  the  President  and  the  payment  of 
one  dollar.  In  the  absence  of  the  President  the  Deans  issue  the  permission. 

CLASSIFICATION. 

A  student  must  complete  27  units  for  sophomore  standing,  60  for  junior 
standing,  and  94  for  senior  standing. 

WITHDRAWALS. 

The  procedure  for  withdrawal  from  the  college  is  by  petition  for  the  dropping 
of  all  subjects  with  the  same  routine  as  in  the  dropping  of  a  single  subject. 
The  approval  of  this  petition  by  the  credentials  committee  constitutes  honor¬ 
able  dismissal. 


ORGANIZATION  OF  THE  COLLEGE. 

The  college  is  organized  on  the  typical  upper  and  lower  division  plan.  The 
lower  division  is  primarily  cultural  and  is  fundamental  to  the  professional 
preparation  which  takes  place  mainly  in  the  upper  division.  Selections  are 
made  from  the  lower  division  offerings  in  such  a  way  as  to  prepare  the 
student  for  his  desired  professional  work  in  the  upper  division.  Certain 
prerequisites  of  from  eight  to  twelve  units  leading  toward  the  particular 
type  of  professional  preparation  desired  may  be  completed  in  the  lower 
division.  In  case  a  Junior  Certificate  shorrld  be  desired,  the  regulations  of 
the  State  Board  of  Education  covering  this  requirement  should  be  complied 
with.  The  Junior  Certificate  may  also  be  secured  on  completion  of  lower 
division  requirements  of  the  University  of  California.  On  consultation  with 
the  Dean,  courses  maj^  be  selected  which  will  parallel  the  requirements  for 
lower  division  in  the  colleges  of  Letters  and  Science  and  Commerce,  and 
one  to  two  years  in  several  other  fields  such  as  Engineering,  Architecture, 
Agriculture,  Law,  Medicine,  etc. 

The  upper  division  of  the  college  is  intended  to  extend  the  cultural  develop¬ 
ment  of  students  and  to  fulfill  the  requirements  for  professional  preparation 
for  teaching  according  to  the  standards  established  by  the  State  Board  of 
Education. 

Departmentally,  the  college  is  organized  with  four  major  lines.  The 
completion  of  the  work  prescribed  in  any  of  these  departments  entitles  the 
student  to  the  A.B.  degree  and  to  certification  to  teach  corresponding  types 
of  work  in  the  schools  of  the  state.  Under  certain  conditions  noted  in  the 
case  of  each  department,  teaching  credentials  may  be  issued  on  the  completion 
of  less  than  the  full  course.  The  regulations  concerning  certification  are 
found  in  the  bulletins  of  the  State  Board  of  Education. 
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STATE  BOARD  OF  EDUCATION  REQUIREMENTS  FOR  DEGREE 

COURSES. 

In  accordance  with  legislation  enacted  in  1921,  the  State  Board  of  Education 
has  prescribed  the  following  standards  for  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Arts.  The 
courses  are  planned  in  such  a  way  as  to  give  fairly  equal  emphasis  to  three 
distinct  types  of  work — the  academic,  the  technical,  and  the  professional. 
Such  a  distribution  of  emphasis  insures  a  well-balanced  development.  The 
academic  work  makes  for  foundations  and  background;  the  technical  work 
is  fundamental  in  the  life  of  every  individual;  and  the  professional  work 
provides  for  the  practical  applications  primarily  leading  toward  the  schoolroom, 
but  equally  applicable  elsewhere. 

Lower  Division  (Freshman  and  Sophomore  years). 


I.  Required  - 42  units 

1.  Psychology  _ 6  units 

2.  Social  Sciences _ 12  units 


(a)  Contemporary  Civilization 

(b)  Economics 

(c)  Political  Science 

(d)  Sociology 

(e)  Geography 

3.  Biological  and  Physical  Sciences _ 12  units 

4.  English  (including  oral  English) _ 6  units 

5.  Physical  Education _  6  units 


42  units 

II.  ^Required  Group  Electives^ _ 22  units 


1.  English 

2.  History 

3.  Political  Science 

4.  Sociology 

5.  Education^ 

6.  Biological  Sciences 

7.  Philosophy  or  Psychology 

8.  Mathematics 

9.  Physics 

10.  Chemistry 

11.  Geography 

12.  Greek  or  Latin 

13.  Romanic  Languages 

14.  Art 

15.  Music 

16.  Agriculture 

17.  Commerce 

18.  Physical  Education 

19.  Industrial  and  Mechanical  Arts 

20.  Home  Economics 


^  Students  must  choose  at  least  two  fields  each  not  less  than  six  units. 

2  Not  more  than  12  units  in  the  education  group  is  to  be  allowed  in  the  lower 
division,  nor  more  than  40  units  in  the  upper  and  lower  divisions  of  the  four-year 
curricula.  If  the  psychology  offered  in  Roman  I  is  educational  psychology,  the  12 
units  of  education  in  the  lower  division  shall  include  the  same.  Not  more  than  a 
total  of  50  units  in  any  one  subject  or  group  of  subjects  listed  above  is  to  be  allowed 
in  the  upper  and  lower  divisions  of  the  four-year  curricula. 
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Upper  Division  (Junior  and  Senior  years). 

III.  For  all  deg-ree  courses  leading  to  high  school  certification  of  teachers 
of  special  subjects,  the  minimum  number  of  units  of  professional  work 
shall  be  the  same  as  the  minimum  number  prescribed  by  the  State 
Board  of  Education  for  the  certification  of  general  high  school  teachers; 
the  minimum  number  of  units  for  all  degree  courses  leading  to  elemeii- 
tary  certification  shall  be  32;  and  for  all  types  the  maximum  number  of 
units  shall  be  40.  Every  degree  course  shall  include  the  following 
professional  subjects: 

1.  Laboratory  practice  in  teaching  of  which  there  must  be  a 


minimum  of  five  units  of  classroom  teaching _ 10  units 

2.  Public  Education  in  California _ 2  units 

3.  Objectives  in  Education _ 3  units 

4.  Educational  Psychology _ _ 3  units 

5.  Education  for  Citizenship _ 2  units 


20  units 

✓ 

IV.  Electives  listed  under  II  above  to  be  administered  on  the  same 

conditions  as  specified  above _ 44  units 


Total  _ _ _ 128  units 


Note:  Students  entering  a  State  Teachers  College  without  two  years  of 
mathematics  (other  than  arithmetic)  and  two  years  of  one  foreign  language 
must  complete  (before  they  receive  the  Baccalaureate  degree)  1  year  (6 
units)  of  mathematics  and  1  year  (10  units)  of  a  foreign  language. 

The  matriculation  requirements  of  candidates  in  the  degree  courses  in  the 
State  Teachers  Colleges  shall  be  identical  with  those  of  the  University  of 
California. 
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OUTLINES  OF  COURSES. 

ART  DEPARTMENT. 

YEAR  I. 

Lecture 


Number  Course  First  Semester  hours 

Sc.  40A — Botany _  2 

P.E.  lA — Physical  Education _ r _  0 

Eng'.  1 — English  Structure _  3 

Psy.  lA — Psychology _  3 

Eng.  lOA — English  Literature  (elective) _  3 

Art  lA — Design  and  Color _  0 


Second  Semester. 


Sc.  40B — Botany _  2 

P.E.  IB — Physical  Education _  0 

Eng.  2 — English  Composition _  3 

Psy.  IB — Psychology _  3 

Art  19 — Public  School  Art  (methods) _  0 

Art  2 — Elementary  Freehand  Drawing _  0 

Free  Elective _ 


YEAR  II. 
First  Semester. 


Hist.  2A — History  (European) _  3 

Hist.  1 — Contemporary  Civilization _  3 

Econ.  2 — Principles  of  Economics _  3 

P.E.  2A — Physical  Education _  0 

Sc.  50A — Biology  (physiology) _  2 

Art  3A — Lettering _  0 

Art  lOlA — Water  Color  Painting _  0 


Second  Semester. 


Eng.  30A-30B — English  (public  speaking) _  2 

-Art  3B — Poster _ 0 

P.E.  3 — Physical  Education  (theory) _  2 

P.E.  2B — Physical  Education _  0 

Ed.  1 — Foundations  of  Education _  3 

Soc.  1 — Principles  of  Sociology _  2 

Art  104 — Applied  Design  and  Toys _  0 

Art  7 — Basketry _  0 


YEAR  III. 
First  Semester. 


Ed.  100 — Public  Education  in  California _  2 

Art  151 — Elementary  Methods  (art) _  2 

Art  IB — Advanced  Design  and  Color _  0 

Art  103 — Stage  Craft _  1 

Psy.  2B — Educational  Psychology _  3 

Art  lOlB — Advanced  Drawing  (charcoal) _  0  " 

C.M.C. — Instrumental  Drawing _  0 

Pol.  Sci.  2 — U.  S.  Constitution _  2 


Laboratory 

hours 

6 

4 

0 

0 

0 

6 


6 

4 

0 

0 

6 

6 


Units 

4 

1 

3 

3 

3 
2 

16 

4 
1 
3 
3 
2 
2 
2 

17 


0 

0 

0 

4 

3 

3 

6 


0 

6 

0 

4 

0 

0 

6 

3 


3 

3 

3 

1 

3 

1 

2 

16 

2 

2 

2 

1 

3 

2 

2 

1 

15 


0 

0 

6 

3 

0 

6 

6 

0 


2 

2 

2 

2 

3 

2 

2 

2 

17 
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Number  Course  Second  Semester.  hours 

152 — Secondary  Methods  (art) _  2 

Art  105 — Elementary  Bookbinding’ _  0 

Art  107 — Pottery _  1 

Art  109 — House  Design _  1 

Art  114 — Costume  Design _  1 

II. A. — Elective  Clothing,  or 

C.M.  1 — Architectural  Drawing _  0 

^^rt  108 — Applied  Design  (textiles) _  0 

Sc.  103 — Science  of  Dyeing.* _  1 


Laboratory 

hours 

0 

3 

9 

3 

3 

6 

6 

3 


YEAR  IV. 
First  Semester. 


Soc.  2 — Civic  Education _  2  0 

Art  lOA — Art  Appreciation _  1  0 

Art  150A — Directed  Teaching _  0  6 

Art  112 — Interior  Decoration _  1  3 

Art  lOlC — Advanced  Drawing  (oil  painting) _  0  6 

Art  113A  and  B — Weaving _  0  6 

Ed.  101 — Secondary  Education _  2  0 

Art  117 — Leather  Tooling _  0  6 


Units 

2 

1 

4 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

17 


2 

1 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 


Second  Semester. 


Art  6 — Art  Needlework _  0 

Art  115 — Modelling  and  Sculpture _  0 

Art  106 — Advanced  Bookbinding _  0 

Art  116 — Mural  Decoration _  1 

Art  lOlD — Oil  Painting  (life) _  0 

Art  lOB — Art  Appreciation _  1 

Art  111 — Jewelry _  0 

Art  150B — Directed  Teaching _  0 


15 


6 

6 

3 

3 

6 

0 

6 

6 


2 

2 

1 

2 

2 

1 

2 

3 


15 

Note. — The  completion  of  the  foregoing  course  entitles  the  student  to  the  A.B. 
degree  and  the  state  credential  for  teaching  art  in  the  secondary  schools. 

Courses  Leading  to  Supervisors  Credential  in  Art  Education, 

This  credential  can  be  given  upon  the  completion  of  courses  Art  162  and  163 
with  the  additional  requirements  specified  in  the  State  Board  of  Education 
bulletin  No.  10  Ad. 


DEPARTMENT  OF  COMMUNITY  MECHANICS  AND  VOCATIONAL 

EDUCATION. 


YEAR  I. 

Number  Course  First  Semester. 

Psy.  lA — General  Psychology - 

Pol.  2 — U.  S.  Constitution _ 

Sc.  50A — Human  Physiology - 

Eng.  1 — English  Structure - 

P.E.- — Physical  Education _ 

C.M.  11 — Foundations  of  Woodwork - 


Lecture 

hours 

3 

2 

1 

3 

0 

0 


Second  Semester. 


Psy.  IB — Psychology  and  Life _  3 

Sc.  50B — Human  Physiology _  1 

Eng.  2 — English  Composition _  3 

P.E. — Physical  Education _  0 

Art  2 — Freehand  Drawing _  0 


C.M.  1 — Architectural  and  Topographical  Drawing -  0 

Technical  Elective - 


Laboratory 

hours 

0 

0 

6 

0 

4 

9 


0 

6 

0 

4 

6 

9 


Units 

3 

2 

3 

3 

1 

3 

15 

3 

3 

3 

1 

2 

3 

2 


17 
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YEAR  II. 


Lecture  Laboratory 


Number  Course  First  Semester.  hours  hours 

Hist.  1 — Contemporary  Civilization _  3  0 

Econ.  2 — Principles  of  Economics _  3  0 

C.M.  171 A — Applied  Mathematics _  2  0 

P.E. — Physical  Education _  0  4 

C.M.  2 — Machine  and  Sheet- Metal  Drawing' _  0  b 

Sc.  lA — Inorganic  Chemistry _  2  3 

Technical  Elective _ 


Units 

3 

3 

2 

1 

3 

3 

2 


Second  Semester. 

Soc.  1 — Principles  of  Sociology _  2 

Ed.  1 — Foundations  of  Education _  3 

C.M.  171B — Applied  Science  (physics) _  2 

Eng.  30A — Public  Speaking _  2 

ILE. — Physical  Education _  0 

C.M.  12 — Furniture  Construction  and  Repair _  0 

C.M.  21 — House  Painting  and  P^'urniture  Finishing _  0 


YEAR  III. 
First  Semester. 


Ed.  100 — Public  Education  in  California _  2 

C.M.  13 — Home  Building  and  Repair _  0 

C.M.  131A — Machine  Shop  (A) _  0 

C.M.  121 — Home  Electrics _  0 

C.M.  32 — Sheet-Metal  and  Plumbing _  1 

Ed. — Educational  Psychology _  3 


Second  Semester. 

Applied  Hygiene _  2 

C.M.  141 — Introduction  to  Vocational  Education -  2 

C.M.  131B — Machine  Shop  (B) _  0 

tLM.  101 — Introduction  to  Auto  Machinery _  1 

C.M.  31 — Forging  and  Welding _  0 

(\M.  23 — Leather  Work _  0 

'■J'echnical  kllective - 


YEAR  IV. 


First  Semester. 

Ed.  101 — Secondary  Tdducation _  2 

Soc.  2 — Education  for  Citizenship _  2 

C.M.  101 — Study  of  Occupations -  3 

C.M.  142 — Community  Mechanics  Content  and  Methods  3 

C  M.  102 — Internal  fk>mbustion  Engines _  1 

Hist.  7 — Industrial  History  of  U.  S _ _ _  2 

Technical  Elective - 


Second  Semester. 

C.M.  143 — Teaching  Problems  in  Community  Mechanics  3 


C.M.  1  00— Vocational  Cuidance -  3 

C.M.  151 — Supervised  Teaching -  1 

C.M.  103 — Auto  and  Tractor  Repair -  1 


17 


0 

0 

3 
0 

4 
0 
0 


2 

3 

3 

2 

1 

3 

2 


10 


0  2 

9  3 

0  2 


0  2 

0  3 

0  3 


15 


0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 


2 

2 

2 

3 

2 

2 

3 


10 


0 

0 

0 

0 


2 

2 

3 

3 


0  3 

0  2 

2 


17 


0  3 

0  3 

12  5 

0  4 
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Students  desiring  to  carry  a  minor  in  Physical  Education  in  order'  to  earn  the 
Special  Certificate  in  Physical  Training  Activities  must  take  the  foll(Jwing  additional 
cour.ses :  Growth  of  the  Child  ( Psy.  2B)  2  units;  Physical  Education  Administration 
and  Method  in  Secondary  Schools  (Men)  (P.i^l.  120A-B)  0  units;  and  2  additional 
units  in  Physical  Education  Participation.  Candidates  for  this  minor  must  earn  their 
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full  six  units  of  participation  (the  four  required  for  the  degree  and  the  two  extra 
units  in  the  following  courses:  P.E.  21,  22,  30,  37). 

The  technical  electives  throughout  the  course  must  be  selected  under  the  approval 
of  the  head  of  the  department.  If  printing  is  used  as  an  elective,  not  less  than  6 
units  must  be  taken.  Ten  units  of  printing  are  required  for  the  long  term 
state  credential. 

Note. — Upon  completion  of  the  four-year  course  in  Community  Mechanics,  the 
student  is  granted,  in  addition  to  the  B.A.  degree,  the  state  credential  for  teaching 
occupations  and  home  mechanics  subjects  in  secondary  schools. 


SPECIAL  COURSES  IN  COMMUNITY  MECHANICS  AND  VOCA¬ 
TIONAL  EDUCATION. 

(A)  Three-Year  Course  in  Community  Mechanics,  Leading  to  Certificate  to 
Teach  Occupations  and  Home  Mechanics  in  Elementary  and  Junior  High 
Schools. 

The  pursuance  of  the  first  three  years  of  the  degree  course  with  but  slight 
variation,  and  with  proper  selection  of  electives,  will  enable  the  student  at 
the  end  of  the  third  year  to  obtain  a  State  Credential  of  Elementary  and 
Junior  High  School  Grade,  which  entitles  the  holder  to  teach  community 
mechanics  subjects  in  elementary  and  junior  high  schools  of  the  state. 

(B)  Course  Leading  to  Certificate  in  Community  Mechanics  but  not  to  a 

Degree. 

The  first  two  years  of  this  course  may  be  satisfied  by  offering:  (1)  Two 
years  of  work  in  a  collegiate  institution  of  approved  grade,  or  (2)  four  or 
more  years  of  teaching  or  technical  experience  evaluated  by  the  college  as  the 
equivalent  of  twm  years  of  work,  or  by  combination  of  (1)  and  (2). 

The  two  years  of  residence  work  required  in  this  course  consists  essentially 
of  the  shop  work  listed  in  the  degree  course,  in  addition  to  the  courses  cover¬ 
ing  methods  of  teaching,  supervised  teaching  and  such  other  courses  as  may 
be  most  needed  by  the  individual  student. 

(C)  Course  Leading  to  Certificate  of  the  Vocational  Arts  Type,  for  Teachers 

of  Trade  and  Vocational  Classes. 

This  course  is  open  to  persons  who  have  served  apprenticeship  and  have  had 
at  least  three  years  of  journeyman  experience  in  the  particular  trade  in 
which  they  expect  to  become  instructors.  The  course,  which  is  normally  of 
about  one  year’s  duration,  covers  teaching  problems  in  vocational  education, 
trade  analysis,  organization  of  teaching  material,  study  of  occupations, 
methods  of  teaching  shop  subjects;  with  such  related  mathematics,  drawing, 
science,  English,  etc.,  as  are  needed  by  the  prospective  teacher. 

Upon  completion  of  such  a  course,  the  student  is  granted  a  cerfificate  by 
the  state  to  teach  vocational  shop  work  and  related  subjects  in  classes  organized 
under  the  Federal  and  State  Vocational  Acts. 

(D)  Work  Leading  bo  Special  Credential  for  Teaching  Farm  Mechanics. 

By  taking  a  course  of  ten  units  in  Farm  Mechanics,  approved  by  the  State 
Supervisor  of  Agricultural  Education,  students  who  have  completed  forty 
units  of  the  required  technical  work  will  receive,  in  addition  to  their  cre¬ 
dential  in  Occupations  and  Home  Mechanics,  a  Special  Credential  in  Farm 
Mechanics  entitling  them  to  teach  Farm  Mechanics  to  classes  in  Vocational 
Agriculture  organized  under  the  Federal  and  State  Vocational  Education  Acts. 
At  the  present  time,  a  part  of  the  technical  work  prescribed  in  this  course 
can  be  taken  at  the  Agricultural  School  of  the  University  of  California,  located 
at  Davis. 

(E)  Work  Leading  to  Credentials  in  Supervision. 

Persons  who  hold  the  credential  for  teaching  Occupations  and  Home 
Mechanics  and  who  have  had  at  least  17  months  of  successful  teaching 
experience  may  obtain  the  Credential  in  Special  Supervision  within  this  field 
by  taking  the  following  courses: 

(a)  Four  (4)  semester  units  of  work  selected  from  at  least  two  of  the 
lollowing  courses  (Growth  and  Development  of  the  Child  required) : 

(1)  Growth  and  Development  of  the  Child 

(2)  Philosophy  of  Education 
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(3)  History  of  Education  in  the  United  States 

(4)  Social  Value  of  the  Special  Field  in  Which  Supervision  is  to  be  Done 
(b)  Six  (6)  semester  units  of  work  selected  from  the  following  group 

(Organization,  Objectives,  and  Supervision  of  Instruction  in  Industrial  Educa¬ 
tion  required) : 

(1)  Organization,  Objectives,  and  Supervision  of  Instruction  in  Industrial 

Education 

(2)  Tests  and  Measurements  in  the  Special  Field 

(3)  Problems  of  Supervision  in  Industrial  Education 

(4)  Vocational  Guidance 

For  further  information  about  this  credential  see  State  Board  of  Education 
Bulletin  No.  10  Ad. 


GENERAL  PROFESSIONAL  DEPARTMENT. 

YEAR  I. 


Number  Course  First  Semester.  hours 

Psy.  lA — General  Psychology _  3 

Sc.  30 — Fundamentals  of  Modern  Geography _  2 

Sc.  lOA — General  Biology _  2 

Eng.  1 — English  Structure _  3 

P.Ed.  lA — Physical  Education _  0 

*Mus.  1 — Public  School  Music _  2 

Art  lA — Design  and  Color _  0 


Second  Semester. 


Psy.  IB — Psychology  and  Life _  3 

Sc.  lOB — General  Biology _  2 

Eng.  2 — English  Composition _  3 

P.Ed.  IB — Physical  Education _  0  - 

Math.  10 — Theory  of  Elementary  Mathematics _  2 

*Art  9 — Public  School  Art _  0 

Eng.  30A — Public  Speaking _  3 


YEAR  II. 
First  Semester. 


Hist.  1 — Contemporary  Civilization _  3 

Hist.  3A — History  of  Americas _  3 

P.Ed.  2A — Physical  Education _  0 

“^Ed.  2 — Elementary  Curriculum _  3 

Sc.  123A — Physics _  2 

Econ.  2 — Principles  of  Economics _  3 


Second  Semester. 


Sc.  123B— Physics _  2 

Hist.  3B — History  of  Americas -  3 

P.Ed.  2B — Physical  Education _  0 

P.Ed.  3 — Physical  Education -  2 

^Ed.  3 — Elementary  Curriculum -  3 

Soc.  1 — Principles  of  Sociology -  2 

Ed.  1 — Foundations  of  Education -  3 


Laboratory 

hours 

0 

0 

3 
0 

4 
0 
6 


0 

3 
0 

4 
0 
4 
0 


0 

0 

4 

0 

3 

0 


3 
0 

4 
0 
0 
0 
0 


Units 

3 

2 

3 

3 

1 

2 

2 

16 


3 

3 

3 

1 

2 

2 

3 

17 


3 

3 

1 

3 

3 

3 

16 


3 

3 

1 

2 

3 

2 

3 


17 


24 
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YEAR  III. 


Number  Course  First  Semester. 

Ed.  100 — I’ublic  Education  in  California _ 

Ed.  112 — Education  for  Citizenship _ 

Ed.  150 — Supervised  Teaching _ 

Ed.  103 — Educational  Measurements _ 

Pol.  Sci.  2 — U.  S.  Constitution _ 

Group  Elective _ 


Lecture 

hours 

2 

2 

2 

2 


Second  Semester. 

Group  Pllective _ 

Ed.  151 — Supervised  Teaching _ 

*Ed.  100 — School  and  Classroom  Management _ 

Eng.  15 — Children’s  I^iterature _ 

C.M.  40 — Industrial  Art  in  the  Elementary  Schools-- 
Elective  _ 


2 

2 

2 

2 


YEAR  IV. 
First  Semester. 


P.PId.  71A — Essentials  of  Personal  Hygiene _  2 

Psy.  5 — Educational  Psychology _  3 

Elective  _ 


Second  Semester. 

Ed.  153 — Supervised  and  Experimental  Teaching _  1 

Ed.  152 — Supervised  Teaching _  1 

Psy.  2B — Growth  of  the  Child _  2 

Elective  _ 


Laboratory 

hours 

0 

0 

6 

0 

0 


Units 

2 

2 

4 

2 

2 

3 


15 


6 


0 

0 

0 


3 

4 
2 
2 
2 
2 


15 


0 

0 


3 

3 

0 


2 

3 

11 

16 

2 

2 

2 

10 


16 

Note. — The  foregoing  is  a  typical  elementary  education  course  for  students  desir¬ 
ing  to  meet  the  requirements  for  the  elementary  school  credential  and  the  B.A. 
degree.  The  former  may  be  secured  upon  the  completion  of  the  first  three  years 
of  this  course. 

Students  who  desire  to  obtain  the  junior  high  school  certificate  may  omit  subjects 
marked  with  a  star  (*)  and  substitute  such  subjects  as  are  necessary  to  meet  the 
requirements  of  two  minors  in  subjects  taught  in  high  schools  and  the  courses 
especially  designed  for  prospective  junior  high  school  teachers.  These  courses  are 
(1)  Principles  of  .lunior  High  School  Education,  and  (2)  .Junior  High  School  Class¬ 
room  Methods  and  Management. 

Minors  may  be  taken  in  English,  foreign  languages,  history,  science,  and  mathe¬ 
matics. 

The  General  Professional  course  covers  the  reciuirements  for  the  Special  Credential 
to  teach  Physical  Training  Activities  in  the  elementary  schools  after  having  com¬ 
pleted  in  addition  to  a  group  elective  in  Physical  Education,  a  course  in  First  Aid. 

Courses  for  Administration  and  Supervision, 

The  courses  listed  under  this  heading  are  for  persons  who  desire  to  secure  the 
State  credential  in  either  or  both  School  Administration  and  School  Supervision. 
Persons  desiring  detailed  information  regarding  these  credentials  are  referred  to 
the  State  Board  of  Education  Bulletin  No.  10  Ad.  entitled  “Regulations  Governing 
the  Granting  of  Special  Credential  Certificates  in  (a)  School  Administration  and 
(b)  School  Supervision.” 

This  bulletin  states  that  “The  School  Administration  Certificate  authorizes  the 
holder  to  administer  public  education  and  to  engage  in  such  supervision  as  may  be 
properly  included  in  the  duties  of  a  superintendent,  denuty  superintendent,  assistant 
superintendent,  principal,  general  supervisor  or  head  of  department  offering  instruc¬ 
tion  in  non-special  subjects  such  as  English,  Mathematics,  Social  Science,  etc.” 

The  school  supervision  credential  comes  in  three  forms.  The  Class  A,  known  as 
the  “General  Supervision  Certificate,”  authorizes  the  supervision  of  all  instruction 
within  the  grade  of  the  certificate  held  by  the  person  securing  this  credential. 
The  Class  B,  known  as  the  “Special  Supervisory  Certificate,”  authorizes  supervision 
in  one’s  special  field,  such  as  art,  home  economics,  community  mechanics,  music, 
etc.  The  Class  C,  known  as  the  “Departmental  Supervisif)n  Certificate,”  authorizes  the 
supervision  of  instruction  in  junior  college,  high  school  or  junior  high  school. 

The  courses  offered  in  this  institution  in  Administration  and  Supervision  are  for 
persons  desiring  to  qualify  for  administration  and  supervision  in  elementary  schools, 
in  junior  high  schools  and  in  the  special  subjects  of  home  economics,  community 
mechanics,  and  art.  The  special  subject  courses  ciualify  one  for  the  secondary 
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grade  credential,  which  permits  administration  and  supervision  in  all  of  the  grades. 

Following  are  the  courses  offered  to  meet  the  minimum  requirements  for  the 
various  credentials  : 

For  the  Administration  Credential —  Units 

•School  Administration  and  Supervision _ -- _  3 

Growth  and  Development  of  the  Child _ _ _  2 

Educational  Tests  and  Measurements-- - — _ _  2 

Philosophy  of  Education _  2 

History  of  Education  in  the  United  States _  2 

Work  of  an  Elementary  iSchool  Principal _ _  3 

Administration  of  a  Junior  High  School - - — _  3 

Organization  and  Administration  of  Vocational  Education _  2 

Statistical  Measurements _ 2 

For  the  Class  A  General  Supervisory  Credential — 

School  Organization  and  Supervision _ _ — _ _  3 

Growth  and  Development  of  the  Child _ _ _  2 

Educational  Tests  and  Measurements _ 2 

Philosophy  of  Education _ 2 

History  of  Education  in  the  United  States _ — _  2 

Educational  Sociology _  2 

Modern  Practice  and  Experiments  in  Education _ —  2 

Vocational  Guidance _ 2 

For  the  Class  B,  Special  Supervision,  Credential — 

Growth  and  Development  of  the  Child--  — _  2 

Philosophy  of  Education _ — _ 2 

History  of  Education  in  the  United  States _  2 

Organization,  Objectives,  and  Supervision  of  instruction _ — _  3 

(in  Home  Economics,  Community  Mechanics,  and  Art) 

Vocational  Guidance _  3 

F’or  the  Class  C,  Departmental  Supervision,  Credential — 

Organization  and  Supervision  of  a  Special  Department _  3 

Educational  Tests  and  Measurements _ — _  2 


HOME  ECONOMICS  DEPARTMENT. 


YEAR  I. 

Number  Course  First  Semester. 

Psy.  lA — General  Psychology _ 

Hist.  2A — History  (European) _ 

Sc.  50A — Physiology _ 

Eng.  1 — English  Structure _ 

P.Ed.  lA — Physical  Education _ 

Sc.  lA — Inorganic  Chemistry _ 


H'cture 

hours 

3 

3 

2 

3 

0 

2 


Second  Semester. 


Psy.  IB — Psychology  and  Rife _  3 

H.S.  1 — Elementary  Food  Study _  1 

Sc.  SOB — Physiology  and  Bacteriology _  2 

Eng.  4A — English  Composition _  3 

Sc.  IB — Inorganic  Chemistry _  2 

P.Ed.  IB — Physical  Education _  0 


YEAR  II. 
First  Semester. 


Hist.  1 — Contemporary  Civilization _  3 

Art.  lA — Design  and  Color _  0 

Econ.  2 — Principles  of  Economics _  3 

Sc.  5 — Organic  Chemistry _  2 

H.S.  2 — Advanced  Food  Study -  1 

H.A.  104 — Textiles _  1 

P.Ed.  2A — Physical  Education - 0 


Laboratory 

hours 

0 

0 

3 
0 

4 
3 


Units 

3 

3 

3 

3 

1 

3 


16 


0 

6 

3 

0 

3 

4 


3 

3 

3 

3 

3 

1 


16 


0 

6 

0 

3 

6 

3 


3 

2 

3 

3 

3 

2 


4 


.1 


17 


26 
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Number  Course  Second  Semester.  hours 

Sc.  102 — Physiological  Chemistry _  2 

H.S.  102 — Lunchroom  Cookery _  0 

King.  30A — Elements  of  Public  Speaking _  2 

Ed.  1 — Foundations  of  Education _  3 

Elective  (weaving) _  1 

Soc.  1 — Principles  of  Sociology _  2 

Art.  114 — Costume  Design _  1 

P.Ed.  2B — Physical  Education _  0 


YEAR  III. 
First  Semester. 


H.A.  lA — First  Principles  of  Clothing _  1 

Pol.  Sci.  2 — U.  S.  Constitution _  2 

Ed.  100 — Public  Education  in  California _  2 

H.S.  104 — Household  Management _  0 

Sc.  lOlB — Textile  Chemistry _  1 

H.S.  102X — Lunchroom  Cookery _  0 

H.S.  103A — Dietetics  and  Nutrition _  1 

P.Ed.  3 — Physical  Education _  2 


Laboratory 

hours 

3 

3 

0 

0 

3 

0 

3 

4 


Units 

3 

1 

2 

3 

2 

2 

2 

1 


16 


6 

0 

0 

6 

3 

3 

3 

0 


3 

2 

2 

2 

2 

1 

2 

2 


Second  Semester. 

H.A.  IB — First  Principles  of  Clothing _  1 

Sc.  lOlA — Food  Chemistry _  1 

H.E.  102A — Home  Economics  Methods  (foods) _  2 

H.E.  102B — Home  Economics  Methods  (clothing) _  2 

Art  6 — Art  Needlework _ _ _  0 

H.S.  105 — Household  Administration _  1 

Art  109 — House  Design _  1 

H.S.  103B — Dietetics  and  Nutrition _  2 


16 


6 

3 

0 

0 

3 

3 

S 

3 


3 

2 

2 

2 

1 

2 

2 

3 


YEAR  IV. 


First  Semester. 

Soc.  2 — Education  for  Citizenship -  2 

Psy.  1C — Educational  Psychology -  3 

H.A.  101 — Advanced  Clothing _  1 

H.S.  131 — Supervised  Teaching  (foods) _  2 

Art  112 — Interior  Decoration  and  House  Furnishing _  0 

Art  110 — Home  Gardening  and  Landscaping _  0 

H.S.  106A— Child  Care _  1 

Secondary  Education _  2 


17 


0 

0 

3 

0 

3 

3 

3 

0 


2 

3 

2 

2 

1 

1 

2 

2 


Second  Semester. 

H.A.  102 — Advanced  Clothing  (silk) _  1 

H.S.  102Z — Lunchroom  Cookery _  0 

H.A.  131 — Supervised  Teaching  (clothing) _  3 

H.S.  101 — Advanced  Foods  (demonstration  and  serving)  1 

H.S.  108 — Home  Economics  Survey _  2 

H.S.  106B — Hygiene  and  Home  Nursing _  1 

H.A.  103 — Millinery _  2 


3 

3 

0 

6 

0 

3 

0 


15 


2 

1 

3 

3 

2 

2 

2 


15 

Note. — -Upon  completion  of  the  four-year  course  in  Home  Economics,  the  student 
receives,  in  addition  to  the  A.B.  degree,  the  state  credential  to  teach  home  economics 
subjects  in  the  secondary  schools  of  the  state. 
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SPECIAL  COURSES  IN  HOME  ECONOMICS. 

A.  Training  for  Supervision  of  Home  Economics  Teachers.  This  course  aims 
to  give  students  the  general  principles  of  supervision  and  the  duties  and 
functions  of  the  supervisor  as  applied  especially  to  the  field  of  Home  Economics 
in  Secondary  Schools.  Specific  problems  will  be  worked  out. 

For  graduates  and  advanced  students  only. 

B.  Education  in  Methods  for  Teaching  Home  Making.  This  course  is  intended 
primarily  for  teachers  of  Home  Making.  Emphasis  will  be  given  to  the  aims 
and  phases  of  Home  Making  with  the  newer  interpretation  as  applied  to 
Secondary  Education.  Needed  information  and  sources,  practical  application 
of  science,  art  and  other  subjects  to  the  solving  of  problems  in  Home  Making, 
methods  of  presentation  and  typical  projects  will  be  considered. 

C.  Institutional  Management.*  A  course  offered  to  those  students  electing 
to  train  for  management  of  institutional  culinary  departments,  school  lunch¬ 
rooms,  public  or  private  cafeterias,  direction  of  state  institutions  for  the  care 
of  children,  etc.  Entrance  is  based  upon  high  school  graduation  or  the 
equivalent,  plus  a  certain  degree  of  maturity,  coupled  with  good  health. 
The  course  does  not  lead  to  certification  for  teaching,  but  the  college  gives  a 
certificate  testifying  to  the  completion  of  the  course. 

Requirements:  Inorganic  Chemistry  (3);  Henerall  Psychology  (3);  Ele¬ 
mentary  Physiology  (Lectures)  (2);  Bacteriology  (2);  Foods  I,  II,  HI  (9); 
Large  Quantity  Cookery  (3);  Elementary  Dietetics  (2);  House  Management  (2); 
Household  Administration  (2);  Institutional  Management  (2);  Home  Eco¬ 
nomics  Survey  (1)  ;  Elementary  Clothing  (3) ;  Hygiene  and  Home-nursing 
(2);  Cafeteria  Management  (2);  Textile  or  Food  Chemistry  (2);  Total,  40, 

D.  Dietetics,  (a)  Candidates  for  Dietetics  wishing  a  degree  must  fulfill  the 
full  requirements  of  the  course  of  study  as  outlined  in  the  Four-Year  Course 
for  Home  Economics  Teachers.  Entrance  requirements:  High  school  gradua¬ 
tion  or  its  equivalent,  or  graduation  from  a  registered  training  school  for 
nurses  with  an  equivalent  course.  Total  number  of  units,  128. 

Students  contemplating  entering  this  course  should  fulfill  requirements 
in  the  following  subjects  taken  either  in  the  high  school,  normal  school  or 
college:  Inorganic  Chemistry,  Physics,  Elementary  Physiology,  If  the  fore¬ 
going  list  of  prerequisites  has  not  been  fulfilled  a  longer  time  than  two  years 
may  be  required  for  the  completion  of  the  course.  Total  number  of  units,  66. 

Candidates  for  Dietetics  working  for  a  Santa  Barbara  State  Teachers 
College  Diploma  in  Dietetics  must  fulfill  the  following  entrance  requirements: 
High  school  graduation  or  equivalent,  or  a  certificate  from  a  registered  train¬ 
ing  school  for  nurses,  with  a  three-year  course.  Work  must  be  taken  as  for 
Institutional  Management,  with  the  exception  that  two  units  of  Dietetics,  and 
two  extra  for  Project  Work,  will  be  substituted  in  place  of  two  units  of  Cloth¬ 
ing  Work  and  two  of  Textile  Chemistry.  Total  number  of  units,  40. 

Diplomas  are  withheld  from  the  above  graduating  students  until  such  time 
as  they  have  satisfactorily  fulfilled  a  probationary  period  of  hospital  dietitian 
experience,  the  length  of  said  period  being  governed  by  the  hospital,  and 
being  usually  not  less  than  four  months  and  not  over  six  months. 

*Under  certain  conditions  this  institutional  management  course  may  be  combined 
with  the  degree  course  in  home  economics. 
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DESCRIPTION  OF  COURSES. 

ART. 

IA.  Design  and  Color  (2). 

The  principles  of  art  structure  as  developed  in  design  and  color  are  the 
foundation  of  all  art  work.  Problems  are  given  involving  original  studies  in 
spacing,  line  composition  and  color  harmony,  as  applied  to  borders,  surfaces 
and  textiles. 

IB.  Advanced  Design  and  Color.  1A  prerequisite  (2). 

2.  Elementary  Freehand  Drawing  (2). 

Lectures  are  given  on  freehand  perspective,  followed  by  practical  application 
of  the  principles  to  the ,  sketching  of  objects,  interiors,  exteriors,  street  scenes 
and  landscapes,  in  accented  outline  and  light  and  shade.  Pencil  rendering. 

3A.  Lettering  (1). 

Instruction  in  fundamental  principles  of  lettering,  using  pencil,  brush  and 
pen  in  their  application  to  poster,  illumination  and  illustration.  Design  the 
basis  of  fine  lettering. 

3B.  Poster  (1). 

The  principles  of  advertising  are  studied  and  various  types  of  designs  are 
made  with  application  to  the  commercial  and  theatre  poster  in  black  and  white 
and  color.  Prerequisite:  Course  3 A. 

6.  Art  Needlework  (2). 

The  construction  and  application  of  various  stitches,  affording  a  medium  for 
reproducing  designs  on  clothing,  articles  for  interior  decoration,  millinery,  and 
all  problems  to  which  needlework  is  applied. 

7.  Basketry  (1). 

This  course  deals  with  the  preparation  of  materials,  including  dyeing  and 
staining.  Instruction  is  given  in  making  sewed  and  woven  baskets  from  original 
designs.  Raffia,  reed  and  native  materials  are  used. 

9.  Public  School  Art  Methods  (2). 

Offered  for  the  general  professional  department.  The  problems  are  arranged 
to  meet  the  needs  of  elementary  school  teachers.  They  are  based  upon  the 
principles  of  design,  and,  where  possible,  are  developed  with  industrial  appli¬ 
cation. 

Poster,  furniture,  fabric  and  toy  designs  are  developed  through  paper  cutting, 
and  made  with  paper,  cardboard  or  other  suitable  material. 

Stick  and  linoleum  block  printing,  with  color  on  paper  and  cloth,  with  prac¬ 
tical  applications. 

Modeling  animals,  tiles,  and  small  figure  compositions,  with  plasticine  and 
casting  in  plaster. 

Problems  in  sewing  and  making  booklets  and  covering  boxes. 

All  problems  have  an  industrial  application. 

IOA.  Art  Appreciation  (1). 

Illustrated  lectures  on  the  history  of  architecture,  sculpture  and  painting, 
and  the  crafts. 

Reinach’s  Apollo  is  used  as  a  textbook  for  art  history. 

IOB.  Art  Appreciation  (1). 

The  handicraft  arts  and  textiles  of  the  American  Indians,  and  other  peoples, 
both  ancient  and  modern,  are  studied.  Collections  of  photographs,  or  tracings, 
are  made  and  reports  given.  Prerequisite:  Course  lOA. 

101A.  Water  Color  Painting  (2). 

Still  life  compositions  and  landscape  sketching  in  water  color.  Prerequisite; 
Course  2. 
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103.  Stage  Craft  (2). 

Problems  of  color,  costume  and  lighting  for  the  staging  of  plays,  developed 
to  scale  in  miniature,  and,  when  possible,  executed  in  full  proportions. 

104.  Applied  Design  (Toys)  (2). 

The  principles  of  design  and  color  applied  in  original  patterns  for  toys,  con¬ 
structed  with  cardboard,  beaver-board  and  wood.  Painted  with  poster  and 
enamel  paint. 

105.  Elementary  Bookbinding  (1). 

Problems  in  making  and  pasting  carried  out  in  binder’s  board,  paper  and 
silk — desk  sets,  glove  boxes  and  letter  portfolios. 

106.  Advanced  Bookbinding  (1). 

Instruction  in  the  mending,  sewing  and  binding  of  books. 

107.  Pottery  (4). 

A  study  is  made  of  the  composition  of  clays  and  glazes;  hand  building  and 
decorating  forms  from  original  designs;  casting  and  pouring  of  forms.  Actual 
practice  in  using  the  kiln. 

108.  Applied  Design  (Textiles)  (2). 

Original  designs  are  applied  to  textiles  and  other  materials.  Emphasis  is 
given  to  printing  on  textiles  ;  all  hand-processes  are  used,  such  as  wood-block 
and  linoleum  printing,  stenciling,  batik,  tie  and  dyeing. 

109.  House  Design  (2). 

Lectures  on  exterior  and  interior  architecture,  as  applied  to  the  home,  study 
of  materials  used  in  house  construction.  Drawing  to  scale. 

112.  Interior  Decoration  and  House  Furnishing  (1). 

The  principles  of  design  and  color  as  applied  to  the  decorating-  and  furnish¬ 
ing  of  the  home,  and  its  relations  to  family  life.  This  course  includes  the 
choosing  of  wall  coverings,  furniture,  rugs,  hangings,  china,  and  the  study  of 
period  furniture.  Training  is  given  in  rendering  in  color  through  problems 
involving  the  treatment  of  walls,  floors,  ceiling  and  furniture  in  elevations 
and  perspective. 

113A.  Weaving  (1). 

This  course  takes  up  the  principles  and  processes  of  weaving  from  earliest 
times.  Dooms  are  assembled  and  put  into  working  order;  small  looms  for  mak¬ 
ing  Oriental  rugs  and  woven  tapestry  are  constructed,  and  weaving  by  cards 
is  illustrated.  Students  may  exercise  personal  choice  in  use  of  materials  and  of 
articles  woven. 

113B.  Weaving  (1). 

This  course  affords  practice  in  the  various  methods  by  which  the  craft 
becomes  an  expression  of  art — employing  color,  line  and  texture  as  a  medium; 
it  covers  the  ground  from  mere  weave  effects  to  the  coverlet — types  of  weaving, 
overshot,  double  faced  and  double  woven  fabrics.  The  place  of  weaving  in  the 
history  of  civilization  is  discussed.  Prerequisite:  Course  113 A. 

114.  Costume  Design  (2). 

Study  of  mass,  line  and  composition  in  relation  to  the  human  figure.  Original 
designs  are  made  for  the  modern  house  and  street  costumes,  as  well  as  for 
stage,  festival  and  pageantry  costuming.  Pencil,  ink  and  water  color  rendering. 

115.  Modeling  and  Sculpturing  (2). 

Modeling  from  life,  head  and  draped  figure,  casting. 

116.  Mural  Decoration  (2). 

Decorative  compositions  in  various  media,  applied  to  the  beautifying  of  wall 
spaces  in  the  home  and  public  buildings. 
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150A-150B.  Directed  Teaching  (2)  (3). 

Teaching-  of  design,  drawing,  painting,  modeling  and  art  crafts  in  the  ele¬ 
mentary  and  secondary  schools.  Written  lesson  plans,  prepared  materials,  and 
discussions. 

151.  Teachers’  Course  in  Art  (Elementary)  (2). 

A  study  of  the  methods  of  teaching  art  in  elementary  schools.  Making 
original  problems,  and  developing  courses  of  study. 

152.  Teachers’  Course  in  Art  (Secondary)  (2). 

A  study  of  the  methods  of  teaching  art  in  secondary  schools.  Making  of 
courses  of  study  and  the  collection  of  illustrative  material. 

IOI B.  Advanced  Drawing  (2). 

Freehand  drawing  from  still  life.  Lectures  on  anatomical  construction  of 
the  human  figure,  application,  drawing  from  life,  head  and  costumed  model, 
charcoal,  chalk. 

IOIC.  Advanced  Drawing  (2). 

Painting  in  oil,  still  life  and  landscape  composition. 

IOI D.  Oil  Painting  (2). 

Prom  life,  head  and  costumed  figure,  figure  composition. 

111.  Jewelry. 

Making  of  buckles,  fobs,  chains,  necklaces,  rings,  setting  of  stones,  polishing 
and  finishing  of  metal,  coloring  by  chemical  methods. 

117.  Leather  Tooling. 

Original  designs  developed  in  leather  tooling  and  staining  applied  to  the 
making  of  bags,  purses,  and  book-covers. 

Art  162.  Organization,  Objectives  and  Supervision  of  Instruction  in  Art  Educa¬ 
tion  (3). 

In  this  course  particular  attentiop  will  be  given  to  the  function  of  the  Art 
Supervisor  in  Elementary  Education  and  the  relationship  to  the  principal 
and  teachers  in  such  a  system. 

General  principles  affecting  classroom  teaching  of  art,  teachers’  meetings  and 
personal  conferences  with  teachers  will  be  discussed. 

Art  163.  Problems  of  Supervision  in  Art  Education  (3). 

Methods  and  specific  problems  involved  in  the  effective  supervision  of  art 
education,  type  projects  in  courses  of  study,  teachers’  schedules,  evaluation  of 
teachers’  efficiency  and  office  organization  will  be  the  basis  of  this  course. 


COMMUNITY  MECHANICS  AND  VOCATIONAL  EDUCATION. 

C.  Instrumental  Drawing  (2). 

A  course  offered  for  those  who  have  not  had  instrumental  drawing  in  high 
school.  It  embraces  instruction  and  practice  in  the  use  of  mechanical  draw¬ 
ing  instruments  and  in  simple  lettering.  It  includes  also  the  solution  of  the 
geometric  problems  commonly  met  with  in  mechanical  drawing,  and  covers 
the  simple  aspects  of  technical  drawing. 

1.  Architectural  and  Topographical  Drawing  (3). 

This  course  covers  the  principles  and  practice  of  mechanical  drawing  as 
applied  to  furniture  representation,  architectural  and  topographical  drafting. 
Prerequisite:  Course  C  or  equivalent. 

2.  Architectural  Drawing  and  Design  (2). 

A  course  covering  the  theory  and  practice  involved  in  making  complete 
plans  and  specifications  for  a  medium  sized  dwelling,  involving  a  study  of 
styles  of  architecture,  economy  and  arrangement  of  floor  space,  suitable  kinds 
of  building  materials  and  building  ordinances.  Prerequisite:  Drawing  1. 
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3.  Machine  and  Sheet  Metal  Drawing  (3). 

In  this  course  special  attention  is  given  to  machine  drafting  and  sketching 
and  to  mechanisms  and  their  various  applications.  The  course  includes  also 
development  of  sheet-metal  patterns.  Prerequisite:  Course  C  or  equivalent. 

4.  Machine  Drafting  and  Design  (2). 

This  course  covers  various  types  of  cams  and  gears  and  the  study  of  the 
simpler  forms  of  motion  in  their  application  to  machinery.  Each  student  will 
have  the  opportunity  to  make  a  complete  set  of  drawings  and  details  for  a 
small  machine.  Prerequisite:  Machine  Drawing  3. 

5.  Related  Mechanical  Drawing  (2). 

This  course  offers  study  and  practice  in  such  phases  of  ' drawing,  blueprint 
reading  and  shop  sketching  aS  are  needed,  in  order  to  relate  fully  the  work  of 
the  drawing  room  with  the  actual  work  done  in  the  shop  or  on  the  job. 

11.  Foundations  of  Woodworking  (4). 

The  object  of  this  course  is  to  introduce  the  student  to  the  fundamental 
processes  of  bench-work  in  wood  and  to  the  operation  of  the  turning  lathe. 

12.  Furniture  Construction  and  Repair  (3). 

A  course  designed  to  acquaint  the  student  with  the  construction  of  the 
various  types  of  home  furniture  and  to  give  him  training  in  the  making  and 
repairing  of  such  furniture.  Prerequisite:  Course  1  and  Course  11. 

13.  Home  Building  and  Repair  (3). 

In  this  course  the  student  is  given  instruction  and  practice  in  the  building 
and  repairing  of  structures  ranging  in  complexity  from  the  simplest  frame 
building  to  the  more  complex  frame  cottages.  The  course  includes  every 
phase  of  carpentry  of  value  to  the  home  builder.  Prerequisite:  Course  1  and 
Course  11. 

15.  Millwork  and  Cabinet  Making  (2). 

The  object  of  this  course  is  to  give  definite  practice  in  the  proper  use  of 
woodworking  machinery,  and  in  producing  millwork  for  building  construction 
and  machine-made  furniture.  The  proper  routing  of  work  in  the  shop,  and  the 
possibilities  of  each  machine  are  studied.  Time  is  devoted  to  the  adjustment, 
care  and  upkeep  of  the  machines,  motors  and  other  equipment.  Prerequisite: 
Course  12. 

18.  Cement  and  Concrete  Work  (2). 

This  course  involves  a  study  of  the  use  of  cement  in  its  application  to  home 
building  and  decoration.  Practice  is  given  in  form  making  for  plain  and  decora¬ 
tive  work,  proportioning  mixtures  for  different  types  of  construction,  and 
applying  various  kinds  of  finishes  and  the  use  of  color  in  cement. 

21.  House  Painting  and  Furniture  Finishing  (2). 

Here  the  pupil  receives  instruction  and  practice  in  the  various  phases  of 
preserving  and  beautifying  the  home  structure  and  the  furniture  of  the  home. 
The  course  embraces  painting,  staining,  varnishing,  and  enameling. 

22.  Pumps  and  Irrigation  Equipment  (1). 

A  course  designed  to  give  first  hand  instruction  in  the  operation,  upkeep, 
and  repair  of  pumps  and  of  irrigation  equipment.  It  is  planned  to  do  the  work 
on  the  various  types  of  pumping  and  irrigation  equipment  most  commonly 
used  in  this  state. 

23.  Leather  Work  (2). 

This  course  includes  the  study  of  manufacture  of  leather  and  its  use  in  all 
of  its  more  common  applications.  It  embraces  the  common  processes  of  shoe 
repair,  and  the  methods  of  shoe  making.  It  covers  also  such  work  as  is 
involved  in  making  of  brief-cases,  purses,  etc. 

31.  Forging  and  Oxy- Acetylene  Welding  (2). 

Here  are  presented  those  aspects  of  forging  and  oxy-acetylene  welding  which 
in  an  elementary  way  every  farmer,  auto  mechanic,  and  general  machinist 
should  know. 
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32.  Sheet- Metal  Work  and  Plumbing  (3). 

This  course  is  designed  to  put  the  student  in  possession  of  such  facts  and 
skills  as  will  enable  him  to  teach  students  to  perform  the  occasional  household 
plumbing  repairs  which  become  necessary  from  time  to  time  in  any  home.  It 
is  intended  to  prepare  him  also  to  loerform  such  sheet-metal  processes  as  one 
in  a  home  might  find  it  convenient  to  do.  The  course  as  a  whole  is  intended 
also  to  give  the  student  first  hand  knowledge  of  such  facts  as  are  of  importance 
to  the  architect  and  the  home  builder. 

33.  Art- Metal  Work  (2). 

This  course  gives  training  in  making  of  useful  and  ornamental  articles  in 
brass,  copper,  silver,  and  Britannia  metal.  Emphasis  is  laid  on  appropriate 
design  and  fine  execution. 

40.  Industrial  Art  in  Elementary  Schools  (2). 

A  course  designed  for  the  purpose  of  introducing  prospective  elementary 
school  teachers  to  the  problem  of  industrial  arts  for  the  lower  grades.  Focused 
upon  the  significance  of  work  in  life,,  and  therefore  featuring  constructive 
activities  and  their  normal  utilization  in  the  early  grades  of  the  school. 

41.  Paper  and  Cardboard  Construction  (2). 

In  this  course  the  student  is  made  familiar  with  the  possibilities  and  limi¬ 
tations  of  paper  and  cardboard  construction  as  a  phase  of  elementary  school 
work.  The  aim  of  the  course  does  not  lie  so  much  in  the  finished  material 
product,  as  it  does  in  the  development  of  the  child  through  motor  expression. 

42.  Upholstery  (2). 

This  course  deals  with  the  tools  and  materials  of  the  process  of  upholstering, 
and  gives  the  student  a  practical  acquaintance  with  such  simpler  processes  as 
would  be  employed  in  doing  over  old  pieces  of  furniture  as  well  as  in  the 
upholstering  of  new  pieces. 

43.  Art  Crafts  (3). 

Work  fn  various  crafts  such  as  copper,  block  cutting  and  printing,  tooled 
leather,  and  the  like,  which  can  be  made  the  basis  for  the  practical  application 
of  artistic  designs,  will  form  the  foundation  of  this  course. 

81  A.  Printing  (2) . 

The  purpose  of  this  course  is  to  give  the  student  practice  in  the  more  funda¬ 
mental  operations  involved  in  straight  composition,  proofing,  correcting  and 
imposition.  A  study  is  made  of  type  and  type  faces  suitable  for  different 
effects.  Platen  presswork  is  also  covered. 

81B.  Printing  (2). 

This  course  is  a  continuation  of  Course  81A.  It  consists  of  some  of  the  more 
advanced  problems  in  composition,  imposition  and  presswork.  A  study  is 
made  of  space  relations  and  design  in  printing,  and  also  of  effects  brought 
about  by  type  selection,  suitable  paper  stock  and  color  harmonies. 

82.  Advanced  Printing  (3). 

This  course  is  designed  to  give  prospective  teachers  such  information  and 
practice  as  will  enable  them  to  direct  the  printing  operations  required  in  the 
small  school  printshop.  Special  attention  is  given  to  the  problems  involved 
in  producing  a  school  paper,  and  the  .iob  work  suitable  to  such  a  shop.  Atten¬ 
tion  is  given  to  type  selection,  design,  color  harmonies,  and  two  and  three 
color  work.  Study  is  also  made  of  equipment  needs  for  school  use.  Pre¬ 
requisite:  81A  and  82B. 

83.  Printing  and  Bookbinding  (3). 

A  course  giving  practice  in  the  more  advanced  work  that  may  be  done  in 
the  school  printshop,  including  bookbinding. 

101.  Introduction  to  Automotive  Machinery  (4). 

It  is  the  object  of  this  course  to  give  the  student  his  introductory  grounding, 
by  actual  contact,  in  the  nature  and  construction  of  the  various  parts  of  the 
automobile.  The  major  amount  of  time  is  devoted  to  a  study  of  frames  and 
springs,  steering  gears  and  front  axles,  rear  axles  and  brakes,  clutches  and 
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transmissions,  and  universals.  The  material  will  be  introduced  through  lec¬ 
tures;  and  the  student’s  practical  work  will  be  carried  on  in  the  shop  through 
laboratory  work.  This  laboratory  work  will  consist  chiefly  of  assembling 
and  disassembling  and  adjusting  the  various  parts  enumerated.  The  course 
will  include  also  a  rapid  survey  of  the  entire  power  plant  in  its  relations  to 
the  other  parts  of  the  machine;  but  the  intensive  study  of  motors  is  deferred 
until  the  next  course. 

102.  Internal  Combustion  Engines  (4). 

This  course  is  devoted  to  the  study  of  the  internal  combustion  engine  as  it 
is  applied  to  the  automobile,  the  tractor,  and  the  stationary  engine.  The  work 
consists  chiefly  in  disassembling,  assembling  and  testing  of  various  types  of 
motors  and  adjusting  their  parts  for  efficiency  of  operation  as  laboratory  work 
which  has  been  preceded  by  lectures  preparatory  to  the  processes.  The  course 
embraces  the  mechanical  problems  only,  and  not  the  electrical  problems. 
Prerequisite;  Course  101. 

103.  Automobile  and  Tractor  Repair  (4). 

The  work  is  done  on  live  cars  or  tractors  which  need  overhauling.  The 
student  is  here  taught  not  so  much  how  to  discover  defects,  but  how  to  do 
the  mechanical  work  of  correcting  defects  which  are  perhaps  discovered  by 
someone  else.  Lecture  work  on  typical  troubles  and  their  cure,  and  special 
instruction  in  the  necessary  mechanics  will  precede  the  actual  laboratory 
work  on  the  cars.  Courses  101  and  102  are  prerequisite. 

Whenever  possible  the  cars  used  in  this  course  are  utilized  in  the  automobile 
electric  course. 

104.  Advanced  Automotive  Work  (3). 

An.  advanced  course  in  the  study  of  the  more  intricate  phases  of  automotive 
repair  work,  with  special  emphasis  on  the  care  and  upkeep  of  the  truck  and  the 
school  bus.  The  electrical  equipment  of  the  car  and  the  fuel  vaporizing 
system  are  studied,  and  attention  is  given  to  possible  disorders  in  these 
systems. 

The  organization  of  the  school  shop  for  automotive  work,  the  equipment 
necessary,  and  the  methods  of  handling  routine  repair  work  are  made  a  deflnite 
part  of  this  course.  Prerequisite;  C.M.  101,  102,  103. 

121.  Home  Electrics  (2). 

The  object  of  this  course  is  to  acquaint  the  student  with  the  standard 
methods  of  installing  light  and  heat  circuits  in  the  home,  and  with  fire  under¬ 
writers’  regulations  regarding  the  size  and  kind  of  wire  and  fixtures  to  be 
used  for  different  purposes.  The  course  includes  a  study  of  the  structure  of 
the  various  types  of  electrical  equii)ment  used  in  the  home,  their  care,  repair, 
and  adjustment. 

122.  Automobile  Electrics  (2). 

There  are  two  branches  of  this  course,  electric  service  work  and  stoi’age 
battery  work.  The  electrical  service  work  embraces  the  principles  of  elec¬ 
tricity  as  applied  to  automobile  and  tractor  ignition,  starting  and  lighting 
equipment,  with  the  study  of  the  construction  of  the  necessary  apparatus 
and  its  care  and  repair.  The  storage  battery  work  includes  principles  of 
electricity  and  chemistry  as  applied  to  the  storage  battery,  a  study  of  the 
construction  of  storage  batteries,  methods  of  testing,  equipment  for  charging, 
etc. 

123.  Radio  Construction  and  Communication  (2). 

A  course  designed  to  give  practice  in  the  construction  of  radio  sets  of  various 
types,  in  connection  with  the  study  of  fundamental  principles  of  radio  con¬ 
struction  and  communication. 

131A.  Machine  Shop  A  (2). 

The  processes  which  are  included  in  this  course  are  the  simpler  operations 
performed  by  the  general  machinist.  These  operations  cover  bench  work 
including  chipping  and  filing,  and  the  methods  of  laying  out  or  drawing  on 
metal;  also  simple  cylinder  taper  turning  and  screw  cutting,  with  simple 
drilling,  planing  and  taper  work. 
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131B.  Machine  Shop  B  (2), 

Continuation  of  Course  131A,  including  work  on  universal  grinder  and 
rnilling  machine. 

132,  Advanced  Machine  Shop  (2). 

In  this  course  the  opportunity  is  given  for  practice  in  the  more  intricate 

and  exacting  processes  involved  in  machine  shop  work.  The  projects  made 

are  all  of  direct  practical  use.  Repair  parts  for  automobiles  being  overhauled 
in  the  auto-shop,  and  articles  of  school  equipment,  form  a  part  of  the  course. 
Prerequisite:  Machine  Shop  131A  and  131B. 

133.  Pattern- Making  and  Foundry  Practice  (2). 

A  course  combining  the  elements  of  pattern-making,  with  those  of  molding 

and  of  operating  a  small  cupola.  Aluminum  casting  is  practiced  from  the 

standpoint  of  its  possibilities  in  the  public  school.  This  work  is  carried  out 
in  close  cooperation  with  other  departments,  and  all  castings  are  used  for 
practical  projects. 

135.  Applied  Mathematics  (2). 

In  this  course  are  studied  the  applications  of  mathematics  to  the  problems 
arising  in  connection  with  shop  and  construction  work  of  various  kinds.  The 
use  of  formulas,  simple  trigonometric  functions,  and  tables  of  logarithms  are 
included.  Prerequisite  to  machine  shop  and  automobile  work. 

136.  Applied  Science  (3). 

This  course  is  designed  to  cover  such  phases  of  physics  and  chemistry  as 
have  direct  bearing  on  construction  and  mechanical  work.  Elements  of  elec¬ 
tricity,  testing  of  materials,  mechanics,  stresses  and  strains,  and  chemical 
action  and  effects  on  various  materials  are  given  emphasis.  Prerequisite  to 
machine  shop  and  automobile  work. 

141.  Introduction  to  Vocational  Education  (3). 

This  course  is  intended  to  orient  the  student  in  the  history,  present  status, 
and  modern  problems  of  vocational  education.  Terminology  is  discussed, 
types  of  schools  and  varieties  of  courses  are  described,  and  the  special  place 
and  function  of  each  is  presented.  Emphasis  is  placed  upon  the  California 
laws  applying  to  vocational  education  and  to  State  Board  regulations  relating 
to  those  laws. 

142.  Community  Mechanics  Content  and  Method  (3). 

This  course  is  designed  to  make  the  student  acquainted  with  the  common 
method  of  solving  problems  of  the  course  content  and  of  teaching  procedure 
as.  applied  to  the  teaching  of  shop  work  in  general  and  of  trades  and  indus¬ 
trial  occupations.  It  will  include  also  discussions  regarding  the  purchase  of 
equipment  and  the  handling  of  supplies. 

143.  Teaching  Problem  in  Vocational  and  Industrial  Education  (3). 

This  course  is  offered  as  an  opportunity  for  students  to  devote  themselves  to 
the  solution  of  some  of  the  numerous  problems  now  confronting  teachers  and 
administrators  concerned  with  introducing  and  teaching  vocational  work  and 
communitj^  occupations  in  the  schools  of  the  state. 

151.  Supervised  Teaching  (4). 

By  practical  experience  under  the  direction  of  a  supervising  teacher  it  is 
planned  to  give  the  student  opportunity  to  put  into  practice  the  principles  of 
teaching  and  the  theory  of  education  which  has  previously  been  presented  and 
discussed  in  other  courses. 

160.  Study  of  Occupations  (3). 

A  study  of  such  occupations  as  are  of  vital  importance  to  the  teacher  of 
home  and  community  mechanics. 

161.  Vocational  Guidance  (3). 

Here  the  student  is  made  acquainted  with  the  best  known  methods  of 
advising  pupils  as  to  their  future  careers.  The  course  is  designed  to  make 
clear  the  possibilities  and  limitations  of  vocational  guidance  and  the  time 
and  place  where  it  can  best  be  given. 
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162.  Organization,  Objectives,  and  Supervision  of  Instruction  in  Industrial 

Education  (3). 

The  course  covers  the  general  principles  of  supervision,  and  the  duties  and 
functions  of  the  supervisor.  Special  consideration  is  given  to  the  objectives 
in  supervision  in  industrial  education,  and  to  the  place  of  the  supervisor 
and  his  relationships  to  the  teaching  force,  the  students,  the  administration, 
and  the  school  system  as  a  whole. 

163.  Problems  of  Supervision  in  Industrial  Education  (3). 

In  this  course  are  studied  the  methods  of  the  supervisor  and  the  specific 
problems  involved  in  effective  supervision  in  the  field  of  industrial  and  voca¬ 
tional  education.  Type-projects  in  supervision  of  instruction,  courses  of  study, 
teachers’  schedules,  keeping  of  records,  evaluation  of  teaching  efficiency, 
et  cetera,  constitute  a  part  of  the  work. 

184.  Administration  of  Vocational  Education  (2). 

A  course  dealing  with  the  problems  of  administration  of  vocational  education 
in  its  varied  aspects.  Study  is  made  here  of  state  and  national  provisions  for 
subsidizing  vocational  classes,  of  the  various  types  of  schools  and  classes  that 
may  be  organized,  of  the  qualification  of  teachers  for  the  different  types  of 
programs,  cooperation  with  labor  and  industry  in  apprenticeship  training  and 
in  cooperative  and  other  part-time  classes.  Attention  is  given  to  laws  govern¬ 
ing  vocational  programs,  and  to  a  study  of  successful  programs  now  in 
operation. 

185.  Part-Time  Education  (2). 

A  course  devoted  to  the  study  of  the  needs  and  purposes  of  part-time  educa¬ 
tion  in  its  various  forms,  the  types  of  organization  and  instructional  procedure 
suited  to  the  part-time  school,  including  the  problems  of  occupational  guidance, 
and  coordination  and  placement.  Special  study  is  made  of  part-time  school 
conditions  in  the  State  of  California. 

200.  Occupational  Analysis  and  Curriculum  Construction  (2). 

This  course  will  give  the  student  definite  practice  in  visualizing  and  analyz¬ 
ing  the  elements  of  his  trade  and  in  listing  these  elements  as  separate  tasks 
or  operations.  Curriculum  construction  will  then  be  studied  as  a  matter  of 
organization  of  these  elements  for  instructional  procedure. 

201.  Technique  of  Teaching  Vocational  Subjects  (2). 

In  this  course  are  studied  and  discussed  the  fundamental  facts  of  the 
learning  process  with  specific  application  to  the  acquisition  of  skill  and 
knowledge  in  mechanical  work.  Different  methods  of  presenting  subject-matter 
are  considered,  and  evaluated  with  reference  to  their  application  in  trade 
teaching. 

202.  Civic  and  Employment  Relations  (2). 

This  course  covers  a  study  of  industrial  relationships,  occupational  informa¬ 
tion,  apprenticeship  training  programs,  relations  of  capital  and  labor  and 
such  other  topics  as  have  bearing  on  the  relation  of  the  worker  to  society  and 
to  industry. 

203.  Supplemental  Subjects  (2). 

A  course  composed  of  such  drawing,  mathematics,  science  and  other  related 
material  as  is  needed  by  teachers  of  vocational  shop  subjects,  in  order  to 
make  their  teaching  effective. 


EDUCATION. 


1.  Foundations  of  Education  (3). 

A  general  treatment  of  (1)  educational  objectives;  (2)  curriculum;  and  (3) 
methods.  The  course  deals  with  what  to  teach  and  why,  with  decisions 
based  upon  an  analysis  of  modern  social  needs  rather  than  upon  tradition. 
There  is  also  a  study  of  original  nature,  learning,  and  individual  differences, 
with  emphasis  upon  the  fact  that  teaching  procedure  is  determined  by  the 
laws  of  learning, 
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2.  Elementary  Curriculum  (3). 

Reading,  phonetics,  language,  spelling,  handwriting. 

Application  of  the  principles  of  psychology  and  education  to  the  organiza¬ 
tion  of  content  and  method  of  academic  courses.  Genetic  study  of  content, 
procedure,  and  organization  of  material.  Observation  and  critical  study  of 
current  technique  in  teaching;  study  of  state  texts. 

3.  Elementary  Curriculum  (3). 

Arithmetic,  history,  geography.  Continuation  of  Course  2. 

6.  Educational  Periodicals  (1). 

A  study  of  current  magazine  material  in  the  field  of  education.  Reading, 
discussion,  reports. 

100.  Public  Education  in  California  (2). 

General  problems  of  school  administration  discussed  from  the  functional 
standpoint,  as  related  to  the  California  system  and  its  laws. 

101.  Secondary  Education  (2). 

A  special  study  of  the  objectives,  curriculum,  and  methods  of  the  American 
secondary  school  in  the  light  of  its  historical  development  and  European 
backgrounds.  Related  to  the  problems  of  the  junior  high  school  and  elemen¬ 
tary  school  on  the  one  hand,  and  to  the  problem  of  higher  education  on  the 
other. 

102.  Junior  High  School  Education  (2). 

Principles  of  education  as  applied  to  the  junior  high  school  problem.  Such 
topics  will  be  discussed  as: 

The  place  and  function  of  the  junior  high  school,  the  character  of  its 
pupils,  its  organization  and  course  of  study,  and  its  relation  to  the  elemen¬ 
tary  school  and  the  senior  high  school. 

103.  Educational  Measurements  (2). 

An  elementary  course  in  examination  methods  dealing  with  the  evolution 
which  has  culminated  in  the  modern  demand  for  more  exact  measurement. 
It  discusses  the  difference  between  testing  and  teaching,  the  significance  of 
standardization,  and  gives  laboratory  work  in  the  simpler  pedagogical  and 
group  mental  measurements,  with  some  emphasis  on  simple  diagnosis. 

104.  Educational  Measurements  (3). 

An  advanced  course  in  examination  methods;  more  laboratory  work;  indi¬ 
vidual  mental  measurements;  and  more  study  of  diagnostic  method.  Oppor¬ 
tunity  for  advanced  students  to  do  supervised  research  work. 

105.  Educational  Statistics  (2). 

The  application  of  the  theory  of  statistics  to  social  measurements,  especially 
in  the  field  of  education.  The  collection  and  tabulation  of  data,  the  theory 
of  averages,  of  variability,  of  correlation,  and  of  the  use  of  the  frequency 
curve.  Also  the  graphic  representation  of  data. 

106.  Kindergarten- Primary  Education  (2). 

Genetic  treatment  of  the  home  and  school  life  of  the  infant  through  the 
eighth  year,  with  consideration  of  the  special  characteristics  of  this  stage  of 
development;  of  the  social  environment  and  inheritance  to  which  adjustment 
must  be  made;  and  of  the  modification  of  environment  which  assists  this 
adjustment. 

108.  Curriculum  for  the  Foreign  Born  (2). 

Organization  of  the  night  school;  methods  of  teaching  English  to  foreigners; 
the  direct  method;  spelling,  writing  and  arithmetic  for  foreign-speaking 
students. 

109.  School  and  Classroom  Management  (2). 

A  study  of  those  factors  of  organization  which  are  essential  as  a  means  of 
providing  those  conditions  under  which  the  real  work  of  education  may 
profitably  be  carried  on. 
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110.  Classroom  Methods  and  Management — Junior  High  School  (3). 

A  course  designed  to  make  the  student  acquainted  with  the  best  procedure 
in  classroom  practice  in  junior  high  schools.  Prognosting,  testing,  the 
project  method,  the  socialized  recitation,  examination,  standards  and  teach¬ 
ing  how  to  study  will  be  subjects  for  special  consideration. 

111.  Eth  ics  for  Teachers  (2). 

An  examination  of  the  underlying  principles  of  teacher-relationship,  and  of 
teacher- patron  and  teacher-social  problems.  A  study  of  professional  stand¬ 
ards  as  they  relate  both  to  the  school  and  to  life. 

140.  History  of  Education  in  United  States  (3). 

A  study  and  interpretation  of  American  educational  progress  and  current 
practice.  It  deals  with  the  more  important  problems  of  present  day  educa¬ 
tion  in  the  light  of  their  historical  development.  Reading,  reports,  discussions. 

141.  Educational  Psychology  (3). 

The  chief  object  of  this  course  is  to  further  intensively  study  the  human 
functions  upon  which  the  process  of  learning  and  character  development 
is  based  and  to  present  the  special  application  of  this  knowledge  to  the  work 
of  school  teaching  as  it  applies  to  the  imparting  of  knowledge,  the  fixing 
of  skills  and  the  establishing  of  ideals,  attitudes  and  appreciations.  A  knowl¬ 
edge  of  general  psychology  is  a  prerequisite  for  this  course. 

142.  Educational  Sociology  (2). 

This  course  is  concerned  with  those  facts  of  sociology  which  have  a  direct 
bearing  upon  the  preparation  of  youth  for  society.  Particular  attention  is  paid 
to  the  facts  concerning  the  school  as  an  instrument  for  adjustment  and  for 
developing  ability  to  help  change  democratic  society  as  the  need  develops. 

150.  Supervised  Teaching  (4). 

Practical  experience  in  the  field.  Observation  and  critical  study  of  method; 
participation,  organization  of  subject-matter  into  lesson  plans;  instruction  of 
typical  groups  of  children;  conferences  and  discussions,  individual  and  group. 
Observation  and  participation  stressed  at  the  beginning,  with  privileges 
accorded  in  simple  teaching  problems  as  the  student  shows  aptitude. 

151.  Supervised  Teaching  (4). 

Continuation  of  Course  150.  Increase  in  difficulty  of  the  teaching  prob¬ 
lems,  and  in  amount  of  teaching  required. 

152.  Supervised  Teaching  (2). 

Continuation  of  Course  151. 

153.  Supervision  and  Experimental  Teaching  (2). 

Experimental  problems;  theory  and  practice  of  experimentation  in  the  ele¬ 
mentary  school  field;  the  problem;  the  controlled  situation,  etc.  Conferences, 
experimental  work,  and  final  thesis. 

154.  Supervised  Teaching — Junior  High  School  (4), 

This  course  must  be  taken  following  Ed.  150  by  all  students  preparing  for 
the  general  junior  high  school  certificate. 

155.  Modern  Practice  and  Experiments  in  Education  (2). 

This  course  will  set  forth  the  more  important  new  practices  and  the  better 
known  experiments  in  education  now  being  carried  on.  The  object  will  be  to 
evaluate  these  practices  and  experiments  in  terms  of  theory,  practice,  and 
results.  Such  school  work  as  that  presented  and  described  in  Dewey’s  Schools 
of  Tomorrow  will  form  the  chief  consideration. 

160.  School  Administration  and  Supervision  (13). 

The  object  of  this  course  is  to  distinguish  between  the  functions  of  adminis¬ 
tration  and  supervision  and  to  lay  down  each  principle  necessary  for  the 
efficient  conduct  of  a  school.  Stress  will  be  placed  upon  such  matters  as  the 
selection  of  teachers,  their  rating  and  improvement  in  service,  curriculum 
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making-,  determining  schedules  of  study  and  the  use  of  educational  tests  and 
measurements  in  adjusting  to  individual  differences. 

161.  The  Principal  and  His  School  (2). 

The  object  of  this  course  is  to  set  forth  the  nature  of  the  principal’s  work 
and  his  relation  to  his  school.  Such  matters  as  checking  up  the  work  and 
progress  of  teachers  and  pupils,  program  making,  effective  and  enlarged  use  of 
the  school  plant  and  the  conduct  of  extra  curricular  activities  will  be  given 
special  attention. 

162.  The  administration  of  a  Junior  High  School  (3). 

The  special  purpose  of  this  course  is  to  establish  the  fact  of  the  need  of 
school  reorganization  to  make  way  for  the  junior  high  school,  to  review  the 
junior  high  school’s  development,  study  existing  forms  of  organization,  to  give 
information  as  to  its  special  function,  and  to  advise  as  to  curricula  and  courses 
of  study,  methods  of  teaching  speed  grouping,  assigning  courses  and  the  admin¬ 
istration  and  scheduling  of  classes. 

163  School  Organization  and  Supervision  (3). 

Here  particular  attention  will  be  given  to  the  extent  and  limitations  of  the 
school  supervisor’s  function,  the  relation  of  the  supervisor  to  superintendent, 
principals  and  teachers,  general  principles  affecting  the  learning  process,  types 
of  lessons,  teachers’  meetings  and  personal  conferences. 

Note. — For  teacher  training  in  secondary  school  subjects,  see  art,  community 
mechanics,  home  economics,  physical  education. 

ENGINEERING. 

I.  Descriptive  Geometry  (3). 

Drafting  and  lectures.  One  lecture  hour  a  week. 

6A.  Machine  Design  (3).  Half  year. 

One  lecture  and  six  laboratory  periods  a  week.  Principles  of  mechanism 
and  elements  of  machine  drawing. 

8A.  Shop  Work,  Pattern  Making  (2).  First  half  year. 

Two  three-hour  periods  a  week. 

9B.  Shop  Work,  Machine  Shop  Practice  (2).  Second  half  year. 

Two  three-hour  periods  a  week. 

10.  Automotive  Laboratory  (3).  Half  year. 

II.  Plane  Surveying  (3-3). 

Prerequisite:  Plane  trigonometry  and  geometrical  drawing.  Methods  of 
plane  surveying;  field  practice;  calculations  and  mapping. 

12.  Elements  of  Electrical  Engineering  (3). 

Open  to  sophomores  in  Engineering,  especially  those  who  have  had  Mathe¬ 
matics  3A-3B  and  Physics  4A. 


ENGLISH. 

X.  Composition  (Noncredit). 

Prescribed  for  students  who  have  received  unsatisfactory  grades  in  Subject 
A  (English  Composition). 

1.  English  Structure  (2). 

A  study  of  English  structure  with  special  reference  to  the  identification  of 
the  common  elements  in  all  language :  and  with  the  aim  of  increasing  the 
student’s  command  of  words  and  sentences  as  the  vehicles  of  thought. 

2.  English  Composition  (2). 

A  continuation  of  English  1,  with  emphasis  upon  oral  and  written  composi¬ 
tion.  Critical  discussion  of  the  problems  of  composition.  Themes,  discus¬ 
sions,  and  rewriting  under  constructive  criticism. 
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4A-4B.  Advanced  English  Composition  (3-3). 

Oral  and  written  discussions  based  on  the  study  of  selected  authors. 

10A-10B.  Types  of  English  Literature  (3-3). 

Careful  reading  and  discussion  of  narrative  and  lyrical  poetry,  the  drama 
and  essay.  Extensive  reading  in  prose  fiction.  Reports  and  essays  on  sub¬ 
jects  arising  from  reading  and  discussion. 

11.  Modern  Drama  (3). 

European  and  American  drama  during  the  last  fifty  years.  Lectures,  required 
reports. 

14A.  Shakespeare  (3). 

An  introductory  course  for  the  purpose  of  acquainting  the  student  with 
Shakespeare’s  human  philosophy  and  dramatic  power.  Complete  works. 

14B,  Shakespeare  (3). 

Continuation  of  Course  14A.  A  critical  and  detailed  study  of  Henry  IV, 
Hamlet,  and  The  Taming  of  the  Shrew. 

15.  Children’s  Literature  (2). 

Sources  of  juvenile  literature;  folk  tales;  historical,  scientific,  and  geo¬ 
graphical  tales;  modern  children’s  stories;  reorganization  of  typical  examples 
into  good  story  form;  reorganization  of  typical  examples  into  good  dramatic 
form;  the  pageant  as  an  outgrowth  of  folk  culture. 

19.  Literary  Appreciation  (3). 

Analysis  of  various  types  of  literary  construction.  A  rapid  survey  of  the 
best  works  in  each  group.  Lectures,  required  readings. 

20.  Pageantry  (3). 

Theory  of  the  organization  of  festivals  and  pageants;  typical  literary  back¬ 
grounds  as  found  in  folk  culture  ;  the  organization  of  a  unit  suitable  for  presen¬ 
tation;  cooperation  of  all  departments,  and  of  groups  within  departments. 

30A-30B.  Elements  of  Public  Speaking  (3-3). 

Each  student  through  his  part  in  classroom  discussion  will  receive  a  train¬ 
ing  in  the  principles  of  oral  rhetoric,  in  summarizing  and  outlining,  in  the  use 
of  a  library,  and  in  the  presentation  from  the  platform  of  prepared  and 
extemporaneous  speeches. 

100.  Writers  of  Today  (English)  (3). 

A  survey  of  contemporary  literature  and  tendencies.  Discussions,  required 
readings. 

101.  The  English  Novel  (3). 

An  analytical  study  of  the  outstanding  types  in  the  development  of  the 
English  novel  from  Richardson  to  Hardy. 
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FOREIGN  LANGUAGES. 

FRENCH. 

IA.  Elementary  French  (5). 

Reading-;  writing.  Stress  is  laid  on  accurate  pronunciation,  the  essentials 
of  gramhiar,  and  conversation.  Conducted  in  French. 

IB.  Elementary  French  (5). 

Continuation  of  Course  lA.  Prerequisite:  Course  lA  or  one  year  of  high 
school  French. 

2A.  Intermediate  French  (3). 

Advanced  grammar;  composition;  reading  of  French  prose.  Conducted  in 
French.  Prerequisite:  Course  IB  or  two  years  or  high  school  French^ 

2B.  Intermediate  French  (3). 

Continuation  of  Course  2 A.  Prerequisite:  Course  2 A  or  three  years  of 
high  school  French. 

3A-3B.  Advanced  French  (2-2). 

Reading;  drama;  novel;  poetry. 

4A.-4B  Contemporary  French  Literature  (2-2). 

30A-30B.  Directed  Reading  (2-2). 

40A-40B.  Directed  Reading  (2-2). 

SPANISH. 

IA.  Elementary  Spanish  (5). 

Reading;  writing.  Stress  is  laid  on  accurate  pronunciation,  the  essentials 
of  grammar,  and  conversation.  Conducted  in  Spanish. 

IB.  El  ementary  Spanish  (5). 

Continuation  of  lA.  Prerequisite:  Course  lA  or  one  year  high  school 
Spanish.  Grammar,  composition,  reading.  Conducted  in  Spanish. 

2A.  Intermediate  Spanish  (3). 

Continuation  of  IB.  Prerequisite:  Course  IB  or  two  years  of  high  school 
Spanish,  or  its  equivalent. 

2B.  Intermediate  Spanish  (3). 

Continuation  of  2A.  Prerequisite:  Course  2 A  or  three  years  of  high  school 
Spanish. 

3A-3B.  Commercial  Spanish  (3-3). 

Prerequisite:  lA  and  IB,  or  their  equivalent. 

4A.  Spanish  Drama  (2). 

Works  of  Martinez,  Sierra,  Benavente,  Quintero,  Hermanos,  Marquina; 
conversation,  composition,  and  resume  based  on  the  reading.  Prerequisites: 
Courses  lA-lB,  2A-2B,  or  their  equivalents. 

4B.  The  Modern  Spanish  Novel  (2). 

Fernan  Caballero,  Valdes,  Pereda,  Ganivet,  Galdos;  conversation,  compo¬ 
sition  and  resumes.  Prerequisites:  Courses  lA-lB,  2A-2B,  or  their  equivalents. 

30A-30B.  Directed  Reading  (2-2). 

40A-40B.  Directed  Reading  (2-2). 
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HOME  ECONOMICS. 

HOUSEHOLD  SCIENCE. 

1.  Elementary  Food  Study  (3). 

Lecture,  recitation,  and  laboratory  practice.  This  course  involves  technical 
work  in  cookery  based  upon  scientific  principles,  together  with  a  study  of 
foods  from  the  historical,  economic,  and  nutritive  standpoints.  The  special 
aim  is  to  acquaint  the  prospective  teacher  with  correct  methods  of  conducting 
food  study  and  work  in  school  training  for  the  home.  Prerequisites:  Inor¬ 
ganic  chemistry;  physics. 

2.  Advanced  Food  Study  (3). 

Lecture,  recitation,  and  laboratory  practice.  This  course  is  a  continua¬ 
tion  of  Course  1,  with  elaboration  of  processes.  It  includes  practical  work  in 
food  preservation  as  well  as  in  the  preparation  of  simple  diets  for  invalids. 
Prerequisites:  Organic  chemistry;  bacteriology. 

101.  Demonstration  and  Serving  (3). 

This  course  is  arranged  for  the  purpose  of  meeting  the  growing  demand  for 
demonstrators  to  present  the  scientific  and  practical  manipulation  of  food¬ 
stuffs  to  housewives  and  high  school  students.  It  offers  opportunities  for  each 
student  to  give  a  detailed  discourse  as  to  the  merits,  use,  and  method  of 
preparation  of  some  specific  dish.  It  also  gives  opportunity  for  the  prepara¬ 
tion  of  meals  for  groups  of  family  size,  and  the  practice  of  both  formal  and 
informal  meal  service.  Prerequisites  are  Courses  1  and  2  above. 

102X-Y-Z.  Lunchroom  Administration  (1)  (1)  (1). 

This  course  enables  every  student  in  the  department  to  gain  the  necessary 
experience  in  purchasing  supplies,  arranging  menus,  and  preparing  food  in 
large  quantities  for  school  lunchrooms.  Each  student  assists  in  turn  with 
the  preparation  of  the  noon  meal  at  the  college  cafeteria.  Practical  admin¬ 
istration  problems  require  that  this  course  be  divided  into  three  sections  known 
as  X,  Y,  and  Z.  Prerequisites:  Courses  1,  103A-103B. 

103A-103B.  Dietetics  and  Nutrition  (2-3). 

Lecture,  recitation,  and  laboratory  practice.  These  courses  involve  the 
study  of  nutrition  based  upon  the  physical  needs  of  the  individual,  singly  or 
in  groups,  according  to  mode  of  living,  occupation,  and  income;  under  con¬ 
ditions  of  usual  health,  or  when  suffering  from  various  physical  disorders. 
Prerequisites:  Courses  1  and  2;  organic  chemistry;  physiological  chemistry. 

104.  Household  Management  (2). 

Lecture  and  laboratory  practice.  This  course  treats  of  the  various  types 
of  household  activities  involved  in  the  care  and  upkeep  of  the  house;  the 
study  of  cleansing  agents;  the  systematic  planning  of  the  daily  routine;  includ¬ 
ing  also  the  processes  of  laundering  and  the  study  of  laundry  equipment; 
a  study  of  the  efficiency  and  comparative  cost  of  different  cleansing  agents. 
Prerequisites:  Inorganic,  organic,  and  textile  chemistry. 

105.  Household  Administration  (2). 

Lectures  and  problems.  This  course  deals  with  household  accounting  and 
economics  of  the  home.  It  accepts  housekeeping  and  homemaking  as  a  pro¬ 
fession,  and  considers  division  of  income;  necessity  for  and  practical  methods 
of  keeping  individual  accounts;  high  cost  of  living  with  suggestions  as  to  the 
probable  causes  and  possible  methods  of  reformation;  the  cost  of  materials 
and  labor  involved  in  furnishing  and  maintaining  a  home. 

106.  Hygiene,  Home  Nursing  and  Care  of  Children  (3). 

Lectures  and  laboratory.  This  course  deals  with  the  prevention  and  care 
of  illness  in  the  home.  Methods  of  rendering  first  aid;  care  of  sick  room,  etc. 
Also  a  study  of  malnutrition  with  special  reference  to  its  prevention  and 
treatment.  Demonstration  and  practice. 
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107X.  Administration  of  Institutions  (1). 

This  is  a  lecture  course  for  mature  students  who  are  training  for  the  adminis¬ 
tration  of  various  types  of  institutions.  Only  those  students  are  admitted 
to  it  who  give  evidence  of  sound  health,  good  judgment,  and  sufficient  training 
in  food  work.  Prerequisites:  Household  Science  1  and  2;  Household  Arts  IX. 

108.  H  ome  Economics  Survey  (2). 

A  history  of  home  economics  in  its  educative,  governmental,  legal  and 
general  developmental  aspects,  with  special  attention  to  the  constructive 
effect  of  the  movement  on  the  development  of  the  American  home.  Special 
attention  is  paid  to  the  coordinating  of  all  allied  subjects  with  the  so-called 
home  economics  technical  subjects. 

120.  Home  Economics  Methods  (A)  (2). 

A  study  of  methods  of  teaching  home  economics,  as  applied  in  problems  of 
food  and  cleaning;  including  methods  of  presentation  of  subject-matter, 
reviews  of  typical  courses  of  study,  discussion  of  various  administrative 
problems,  preparation  of  illustrative  material  for  use  in  teaching,  and  book 
reviews. 

130.  Supervised  Teaching  (2). 

Experience  in  classroom  teaching  carried  on  under  the  supervision  of  expert 
teachers  of  household  science.  Classroom  work,  conference,  and  discussion. 
For  all  students  in  course  working  for  degree  or  certificate. 

HOUSEHOLD  ARTS. 

1A-1B.  First  Principles  of  Clothing  (3-3). 

A  study  of  clothing  based  upon  needs  as  brought  out  by  a  study  of  the 
clothing  budget.  Emphasis  is  laid  upon  selection,  purchase,  suitability,  and 
care  of  clothing.  Making  of  garments  of  simple  construction  involving  the 
use  of  cotton  and  linen  materials.  Discussion  and  making  up  of  problems 
in  household  sewing.  The  course  is  designed  especially  for  the  training  of 
teachers,  and  methods  of  presenting  the  work  in  elementary  and  secondary 
schools  are  discussed  in  connection  with  each  problem. 

IX.  Principles  of  Sewing  for  Institutions  (2). 

This  course  is  designed  for  students  training  for  the  administration  of  insti¬ 
tutions,  and  takes  up  the  study  of  problems  of  special  interest  to  them  such 
as:  a  study  of  textiles  for  the  household;  problems  in  mending,  selection  and 
making  up  of  household  linens,  etc.  Some  discussion  concerning  personal 
clothing  is  also  included. 

101.  Advanced  Clothing  (Wool)  (2). 

General  consideration  of  the  economic  problems  in  clothing  production; 
practice  in  the  making  of  a  wool  dress,  silk  blouse,  and  children’s  dresses. 
The  aims  are:  greater  independence,  originality,  and  skill  in  handling  different 
materials.  Prerequisite:  Household  Art  lA-lB. 

102.  Advanced  Clothing  (Silk)  (2). 

Complicated  clothing  construction  involving  application  of  principles  in 
costume  design  and  textiles.  This  course  reviews  all  the  processes  taken  in 
Household  Art  lA,  IB,  and  101.  The  finished  problems  include  a  silk  dress, 
and  some  garment  emphasizing  applied  design. 

103.  Millinery  (2). 

Designing,  drafting,  and  making  of  frames;  covering  them  with  suitable 
material.  Emphasis  is  placed  upon  trimmings.  The  making  of  flowers, 
rosettes,  bows,  folds,  and  ornaments  gives  opportunity  for  application  of 
design  and  color. 

104.  Textiles  (2). 

Development  of  the  textile  industry  from  primitive  times  to  the  present; 
study  of  the  important  fibres  and  materials  made  from  them;  art  and  eco¬ 
nomic  considerations  in  selecting  and  purchasing  of  materials  for  clothing  and 
household  furnishings. 
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120.  Home  Economics  Methods  (B)  (2). 

A  study  of  methods  of  teaching  home  economics,  as  applied  in  problems  of 
clothing  and  housefurnishing;  including  methods  of  presentation  of  subject- 
matter,  reviews  of  typical  courses  of  study,  discussion  of  various  administrative 
problems,  preparation  of  illustrative  material  for  use  in  teaching,  and  book 
reviews. 

130.  Supervised  Teaching  (3). 

Experience  in  classroom  teaching  carried  on  under  the  supervision  of  expert 
teachers  of  household  art.  Classroom  work,  conference,  and  discussion.  For 
all  students  working  for  certificate  or  degree. 

MATHEMATICS. 

1.  Algebra  (3). 

Theory  of  numerical  equations,  logarithms,  binomial  theorem,  permuta¬ 
tions  and  combinations,  probability. 

2.  Mathematical  Theory  of  Investment  (3). 

Prescribed  for  College  of  Commerce.  Prerequisite:  Mathematics  1  or 
equivalent. 

3A-3B.  Plane  Analytic  Geometry  and  Differential  Calculus  (3-3). 

Prerequisite:  High  school  algebra,  geometry  and  trigonometry. 

4A-4B.  Solid  Analytic  Geometry  and  .  Integral  Calculus  (3-3). 

Prerequisite:  Mathematics  3A-3B. 

10.  Teachers’  Course  in  Mathematics  (2). 

Minimum  essentials  in  business  relationships;  algebraic  and  geometrical 
processes;  review  of  fundamental  operations,  fractions,  decimals  and  mensura¬ 
tion  incidental  but  intrinsic  throughout  the  entire  course. 

MUSIC. 

1.  Teachers’  Course  in  Music  (2). 

This  course  is  offered  for  General  Professional  students,  and  is  arranged  to 
meet  the  needs  of  elementary  teachers.  Emphasis  is  placed  upon  singing  as 
a  form  of  expression;  on  the  development  of  rhythm,  and  on  tone  quality  in 
ensemble  work.  The  California  State  Music  Series  is  used  as  a  text,  together 
with  suitable  supplementary  material. 

2.  Advanced  Teachers’  Course  in  Music  (2). 

Discussion  of  problems  relating  to  the  child  voice  in  the  various  grades, 
with  examination  and  selection  of  suitable  material  for  development  of  chorus 
and  glee  club.  Mechanics  of  chorus  directing,  with  special  emphasis  on  the 
school  music  class.  Class  practice  in  selection  and  presenting  material. 

3A-3B.  History  of  Music  (3-3). 

The  development  of  primitive  systems  and  instruments  traced  through  the 
various  music  centers;  the  school  of  counterpoint  and  instrumental  perfec¬ 
tion;  history  of  the  opera;  modern  national  schools  of  music.  Use  of  exten¬ 
sive  illustrative  material  developing  appreciation. 

4A-4B.  Harmony  (3-3). 

Chords,  harmonization  in  four  voices,  construction  of  melodies  over  given 
accompaniments,  dominant  seventh  chord,  serial  modulation,  harmonization 
of  melodies,  secondary  chords  of  subdominant,  melodic  modulation. 

Embellishments,  suspensions,  retardations,  passing  notes,  auxiliaries,  domi¬ 
nant  ninth  chord,  imitation,  cadence,  extraneous  modulation,  secondary  chords 
on  tonic  composition  of  chorals. 

5A-5B.  Ear  Training  (3-3). 

Practice  in  writing  and  reproducing  orally  what  is  heard  in  music, 

6A-6B.  Voice. 

Units  and  hourg  arranged, 
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7A‘7B.  Piano. 

Units  and  hours  arranged. 

8A-8B.  Glee  Club  ('/2-'/2). 

Open  to  all  students  with  good  singing  voices. 

PHYSICAL  EDUCATION  AND  HYGIENE. 

IA.  Elementary  School  (1). 

(a)  Activities  of  the  first  and  second  grades.  A  practical  course  to  gain 
skill  in  singing  games,  “story  (dramatic)  plays,”  and  rhythmical  activities  of 
the  first  two  grades;  practice  in  applying  the  material  gained  through  teaching 
fellow  students. 

(b)  Hunting,  tag  and  simple  team  games.  Practice  in  playing  games  of 
the  schoolroom  and  playground,  from  the  simple  games  of  the  lower  grades 
to  the  simple  team  games  of  the  higher  grades.  Discussion  of  the  adaptation 
of  these  games  to  conditions  which  may  be  presented  in  the  rural  or  city  school; 
practice  in  applying  the  material  gained  through  teaching  fellow  students. 

IB.  Elementary  School  (2). 

(a)  Formalized  drill;  simple  marching;  posture  drills,  mimetic  exercises. 
Practice  through  teaching  fellow  students  in  mass  formation. 

(b)  Folk  dancing. 

2A.  Elementary  School  (2)^ 

Athletic  activities.  Practice  in  athletic  activities  including  those  recom¬ 
mended  by  the  State  Department  for  use  in  the  grades;  handling  of  squads 
of  fellow  students  in  athletic  events.  This  course  aims  to  give  sufficient  skill 
in  the  simple  events  of  the  grades  to  enable  the  student  to  demonstrate  the 
event,  to  find  points  of  difficulty,  and  error  in  the  execution  by  the  child. 

2B.  Elementary  School  (2). 

(a)  Team  games  and  stunts.  Games  involving  greater  team  work  than 
those  given  in  lA;  apparatus  and  floor  stunts.  Practice  in  handling  fellow 
students  in  mass  and  squad  formations. 

(b)  Dancing.  A  combination  of  folk  and  simple  aesthetic  dances  of  interest 
to  pupils  of  the  upper  grades. 

3.  Elementary  School  (2). 

Organization  and  leadership  of  physical  training  activities.  Organiza¬ 
tion  of  physical  training  activities  in  respect  to  type,  time,  and  place.  A 
discussion  of  the  management  of  material,  facilities,  children,  leadership. 
Prerequisite:  lA-lB,  2 A  or  equivalent. 

4.  Elementary  School  (2). 

Adaptation  of  physical  training  activities.  A  study  of  the  adaptation  of 
physical  training  activities  to  age,  sex,  etc. 

5.  Elementary  School  (2). 

Class  procedure  in  physical  training  actvities.  Instruction  and  manage¬ 
ment  of  class  in  physical  training  activities.  The  purpose  of  the  course  is 
to  unify  the  material  gained  in  Courses  lA  and  IB,  and  2A  and  2B.  Further 
practice  is  given  in  handling  groups  of  fellow  students  in  combinations  of 
activities. 

6.  Elementary  School  (2). 

Advanced  physical  training  activities.  Further  practice  to  gain  greater 
proficiency,  with  emphasis  upon  the  type  needed  by  the  class. 

IOA.  Formal  Activities  and  Folk  Dancing  (2). 

Two  periods  per  week. 

IOB.  Formal  Activities  and  Games  (^). 

Two  periods  per  week. 
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IIA.  Aesthetic  Dancing  (2). 

Two  periods  per  week. 

IIB.  Apparatus  Gymnastics  (2). 

Two  periods  per  week. 

PHYSICAL  EDUCATION  IN  SECONDARY  SCHOOLS  (MEN).* 

21.  Baseball.  Methods  and  Practice  (2). 

22.  Basketball.  Methods  and  Practice  (2). 

26.  Corrective  Exercises  (2). 

30.  Football.  Methods  and  Practice  (2). 

32.  Gymnastics.  Methods  and  Practice  (2). 

37.  Track.  Methods  and  Practice  (2). 

120.  Administration  and  Methods  (3). 

124.  Coaching.  Methods  and  Practice  (1). 

125.  Conditioning  of  Athletes  (1). 

134.  Physical  Tests  and  Measurements  (3). 

135.  Directed  Teaching  (6). 

HYGIENE  (MEN). 

40A-40B.  Applied  Hygiene  (2). 

Course  for  men  taking  minor  in  Physical  Training  Activities. 

41A-41B.  Personal  and  Community  Hygiene  (1). 

Course  for  Junior  College  men. 

PHYSICAL  EDUCATION  IN  SECONDARY  SCHOOLS  (WOMEN). 

51.  Baseball.  Methods  and  Practice  (2). 

52.  Basketball.  Methods  and  Practice  (2). 

53.  Handball.  Methods  and  Practice  (2). 

54.  Volleyball.  Methods  and  Practice  (2)- 
57.  Tennis.  Methods  and  Practice  (2). 

61.  Gymnastics  (2)- 

62.  Apparatus  Gymnastics  (2)- 

63.  Dancing  (Folk)  (2)- 

64.  Dancing  (Natural)  (2)- 

65.  Team  Games  (2)- 

150A-150B  Physical  Education  Administration  and  Method  (3)  (3). 

151.  Coaching.  Methods  and  Practice  (1). 

152.  Practice  Teaching  (2). 

153.  Corrective  Gymnastics  (2). 

154.  Physical  Examination.  Methods  and  Practice  (1). 

Note. — Other  courses  by  arrangement. 

*Other  courses  by  arrangement;  but  only  courses  21,  22,  30  and  37  may  be  used  for 
units  in  “participation”  by  candidates  for  physical  education  minor. 
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HYGIENE  (WOMEN). 

70A-70B.  Applied  Hygiene  (2). 

Course  for  women  taking  minor  in  physical  training  activities. 

71A-71B.  Personal  and  Community  Hygiene  (1). 

Course  for  Junior  College  women. 

PSYCHOLOGY  AND  PHILOSOPHY. 

IA.  General  Psychology  (3). 

Lectures,  discussions,  and  classroom  demonstrations  covering  the  elements 
of  consciousness,  their  relation  to  the  nervous  system,  and  the  phenomena 
of  sensation,  habit,  attention,  association,  perception,  imagination,  memory, 
judgment,  reasoning,  instinct,  emotion,  and  will.  Very  elementary  experi¬ 
mentation. 

IB.  Psychology  and  Life  (3). 

A  practical  application  of  the  facts  of  psychology  to  human  life  in  general. 
A  practical  course  designed  to  put  the  science  of  psychology  into  the  service 
of  men  and  women  of  all  occupations. 

2A.  Child  Psychology  (2). 

This  course  presupposes  some  knowledge  of  general  psychology  and  of 
child  hygiene,  and  some  familiarity  with  the  point  of  view  of  modern  biology. 
It  deals  with  both  the  historical  background,  and  the  modern  methods  of  the 
scientific  study  of  children  from  the  standpoint  of  both  heredity  and  environ¬ 
ment. 

2B.  Growth  of  the  Child  (2). 

A  view  of  child  development  dealing  primarily  with  physical  nurture  with 
secondary  reference  to  the  important  related  fields.  Especially  for  students 
of  education  interested  in  certificates  in  physical  training  activities. 

3.  How  to  Think  (2). 

A  study  of  the  laws  of  problem-solving  and  the  use  of  the  mind,  based 
upon  such  books  as  Dewey’s  How  We  Think  and  McMurry’s  Hoic  To  Study. 

4A-4B.  History  of  Philosophy  (2-2). 

Brief  history  of  philosophic  thought,  designed  to  orientate  the  student 
with  reference  to  the  relation  of  philosophy  and  science,  and  to  answer  very 
briefly  the  questions  which  have  necessarily  been  raised  in  his  mind  by  his 
subjects  of  study  contrasted  with  his  naive  view  of  the  world.  The  course 
culminates  in  a  discussion  of  modern  systems  and  their  relationships. 

SCIENCE. 

1A-1B.  General  Inorganic  Chemistry  (3-3). 

Comprising  a  systematic  treatment  of  elementary  principles  and  of  the 
properties  of  the  more  important  elements  and  their  compounds.  Open  to  all 
students. 

Two  lectures  and  one  laboratory  period  a  week. 

2A-2B.  General  Inorganic  Chemistry  (5-5). 

Prerequisite,  any  two  of  the  following:  High  school  chemistry,  physics, 
trigonometry. 

Three  lectures  and  two  laboratory  periods  a  week. 

5.  Organic  Chemisty  (3). 

Prerequisite:  lA  and  IB  or  2A  and  2B. 

Study  of  different  carbon  series,  fats,  carbohydrates,  proteins,  and  benzene 
compounds  and  dyes. 

Two  lectures  and  one  laboratory  period  a  week. 
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101A-101B.  Food  and  Textile  Chemistry  (2-2). 

Prerequisite:  Course  1  or  2. 

This  course  takes  up  the  physical  and  chemical  law’s,  purity  of  foods  and 
the  study  of  textile  fibres. 

One  lecture  and  one  laboratory  period  a  week. 

102.  Physiological  Chemistry  (3). 

Study  of  the  chemical  composition  and  action  of  the  tissues  and  secretions 
of  the  human  body,  the  digestion  of  foods  and  the  elimination  of  waste  products. 
Open  to  students  who  have  completed  Courses  1  or  2,  and  5. 

Two  lectures  and  one  laboratory  period  a  week. 

103.  Science  of  Dyes  and  Dyeing  (2). 

One  lecture  and  one  laboratory  period  a  week. 

20A-20B.  General  Physics  (3-3). 

Prerequisite:  Either  high  school  course  in  physics,  or  three  years  of  high 
school  mathematics,  including  trigonometry,  and  high  school  chemistry. 
(Primarily  for  students  in  engineering,  chemistry  and  architecture.) 

*  Two  lectures  and  one  laboratory  period  a  week. 

21A-21B.  General  Physics  (3-3). 

A  continuation  of  Course  lA-lB.  Primarily  for  students  in  engineering. 
Two  lectures  and  one  laboratory  period  a  week. 

123A-123B.  General  Physics  (3-3). 

General  principles  and  laws  of  mechanics,  heat,  light,  electricity.  Open 
to  all  degree  students. 

Two  lectures  and  one  laboratory  period  a  week. 

40A-40B.  General  Botany  (4-4). 

Fundamentals  of  morphology  and  physiology  of  flowers,  fruits,  seeds,  seed¬ 
lings,  roots,  stems  and  leaves.  An  introduction  to  taxonomy  of  the  flowering 
plant. 

Two  lectures  and  two  laboratory  periods  a  week. 

\ 

50A-50B.  Physiology  (3)  (3).  ^  ' 

A  general  course  with  special  reference  to  human  physiology.  The  various 
systems  of  the  body  are  studied  from  comparison  with  the  frog.  For  students 
of  physical  education,  community  mechanics,  and  those  desiring  to  major  in 
physiology.  Preliminary  course  in  chemistry  recommended. 

60.  General  Zoology  (5). 

A  laboratory  course  involving  the  study  of  representatives  of  the  principal 
groups  of  animals,  with  lectures  on  their  structure  and  classification,  and  on 
the  general  laws  of  biology  which  they  illustrate. 
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SOCIAL  SCIENCE. 

HISTORY. 

1.  Contemporary  Civilization  (3). 

This  course  is  designed  to  acquaint  the  student  with  the  important  social 
and  political  problems  of  the  present  time.  A  study  will  be  made  of  nation¬ 
alism  and  internationalism,  imperialism,  the  race  problem,  industrial  prob¬ 
lems,  and  the  problems  of  conservation  and  education.  Lectures,  readings, 
reports,  discussions,  and  papers. 

2A-2B.  History  of  Modern  Europe  (3-3). 

The  growth  of  Western  European  civilization  from  about  1500  A.  D.  to  the 
present  time. 

3A-3B.  History  of  the  Americas  (3-3). 

A  general  survey  of  the  history  of  North  America,  South  America,  and 
Central  America.  The  course  will  deal  with  European  origins,  political  and 
economic  development,  colonial  society  and  culture,  the  frontier  and  imperial 
rivalries.  Lectures,  readings,  discussions,  and  papers. 

4.  History  of  the  United  States  in  Recent  Decades. 

This  course  deals  with  the  political,  social,  and  economic  development  from 
about  the  year  1876  to  the  present  time.  The  position  of  the  United  States 

as  a  world  power  will  be  emphasized.  Lectures,  readings,  discussions,  papers. 

♦ 

5.  History  of  the  Pacific  Ocean  Area  (3). 

A  survey  of  the  activities  of  European  peoples  and  of  the  United  States  in 
the  Pacific  Ocean  and  adjacent  regions.  The  study  includes  consideration  of 
the  struggle  for  political  and  economic  leadership  in  the  past,  together  with 
an  effort  to  understand  the  present  situation  and  problems  in  the  area. 

6.  History  of  Latin  America  (3). 

A  study  of  the  rise  and  progress  of  the  Latin  American  nations. 

7.  Industrial  History  of  United  States  (2). 

GEOGRAPHY. 

30.  Fundmentals  of  Modern  Geography  (3). 

Physiography  and  meteorology  as  they  affect  human  relations  in  industry 
and  commerce,  with  such  study  of  locative  facts  as  is  needed  to  define  human 
activity;  political  geography  as  an  element  in  human  relationships  with  such 
study  of  the  expression  of  national  life  in  government,  religion,  art,  literature, 
commerce  and  industry  as  may  serve  to  complete  the  conception  of  the  world 
in  terms  of  human  geography. 


ECONOMICS. 

1A-1B.  Principles  of  Economics  (3-3). 

A  general  course  in  the  principles  of  economics  and  the  important  practical 
current  problems  of  the  economic  world.  Not  open  to  freshmen.  Readings, 
reports,  discussions,  and  papers. 

2.  Principles  of  Economics  (2). 

A  brief  course  in  the  principles  of  economics  for  students  in  the  professional 
courses. 


POLITICAL  SCIENCE. 

1A-1B.  Government  (3)  (3). 

A  comparative  study  of  government  in  the  more  important  states  of  the  world. 

2.  United  States  Constitution  (2). 

A  study  of  the  origin,  development,  and  significance  of  the  Constitution  of 
the  United  States. 
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SOCIOLOGY. 

1.  Sociology  (2). 

A  study  of  the  factors  of  society,  social  organization  and  control,  and  social 
progress,  with  consideration  of  the  effects  of  environment  upon  original  nature. 
The  fundamental  struggle  between  the  ideals  of  aristocracy  and  democracy, 
together  with  a  view  of  the  American  social  system  and  its  place  in  the  evo¬ 
lution  of  society  in  general. 

2.  Education  for  Citizenship  (2). 

A  general  citizenship  course  involving  the  duties  and  privileges  of  the  citizens 
of  a  democracy.  A  course  which  deals  with  the  child’s  relationship  to  parents, 
teachers,  and  state;  and  which  attempts  to  break  down  cleavage,  create 
respebt  for  law,  and  insure  right  and  adequate  use  of  liberty. 

3.  Immigration  Problems  (2). 

A  study  of  population  movements  under  modern  conditions.  The  causes, 
channels,  and  methods  of  immigration,  particularly  the  problems  of  race  and 
nationality  involved.  The  principles  and  methods  of  scientific  control.  The 
ethics  of  the  question. 
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STATE  TEACHERS  COLLEGE 


SANTA  BARBARA,  CALIFORNIA. 


APPLICATION  FOR  ENTRANCE 

Name _ Date _ 

Permanent  address _ 

List  training  and  experience  below,  giving  inclusive  dates,  exact  names  of  insti¬ 
tutions  and  correct  addresses  of  educational  institutions  and  business  firms 

High  School _ 

Normal  School _ 

College _ 

University _ 

Technical  Institute _ 

Correspondence  School _ _ 

Teaching  experience _ 


Vocational  experience _ 

Note. — For  entrance  enclose  recommendation  of  high  school  principal  and  tran¬ 
script  of  record  from  higher  institutions  for  advance  standing. 

Check  courses  desired. 

General  professional,  leading  to  the  A.B.  degree  with  certification  for  general 
teaching  in  the  elementary  schools,  or  to  certification  without  the  degree. 

Home  Economics,  leading  to  the  A.B.  degree  with  secondary  special  certification 
or  to  special  secondary  certification  without  the  degree. 

Community  Mechanics,  leading  to  the  A.B.  degree  with  secondary  special  certifi¬ 
cation  or  to  special  secondary  certification  without  the  degree. 

Art,  leading  to  special  secondary  certification. 

Institutional  Management,  leading  to  direct  entry  into  business  or  commercial 
life. 

Junior  College,  leading  to  Junior  College  Certificate  and  transfer  to  University 
of  California  at  a  par  rating  according  to  our  affiliation  contract. 

References — -Give  two  addresses: 


Summer  session  opens  June  21;  Fall  semester  opens  September  13,  1926;  Spring 
semester  opens  January  31,  1927. 

I  desire  board  and  room _ 

I  wish  to  do  light  housekeeping - 

I  wish  to  earn  my  board  and  room  in  exchange  for  household  services _ 

I  desire  other  employment — state  type - - - 

I  desire  to  live  with  friends  or  relatives.  Give  name  and  address. 
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